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ABSTRACT 


This  study  Investigated  the  nature  of  professionalism  among 
principals  in  Newfoundland.  The  relationships  among  principals  grouped 
on  the  bases  of  (l)  personal  factors,  (2)  school  factors,  (3)  core¬ 
organization  factors,  and  (1+)  the  principals'  scores  on  a  Professional 
Role  Orientation  Scale  (PROS)  were  examined.  The  PROS  scale  provided  a 
total  professional  score  and  sub-scale  scores  which  measured  orientation 
to  knowledge,  service,  core- organization,  colleague-profession  and 
student -autonomy  dimensions  of  professionalism,  fifteen  general  hypo¬ 
theses  were  derived  from  the  theory  and  related  research.  Data  for  this 
part  of  the  study  were  obtained  from  a  sample  of  thirty- seven  principals 
in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

This  study  also  investigated  the  relationship  between  the  pro¬ 
fessional  orientation  of  principals  and  (l)  the  satisfaction  of  their 
staffs  and  (2)  the  ratings  granted  principals  by  their  staffs.  The 
satisfaction  of  staff  was  measured  by  a  Satisfaction  Scale  which  provided 
six  sub-scale  measures  of  satisfaction.  The  rating  of  principals  by 
teachers  was  examined  through  a  Principal  Global  Rating  Scale  which 
provided  ten  sub- scales  of  evaluation.  Three  general  hypotheses  were 
derived  from  the  theory  and  related  research.  Data  for  this  part  of 
the  study  were  collected  from  536  teachers. 

Analysis  of  variance  and  product-moment  statistics  were 
employed  in  testing  all  of  the  hypotheses. 

The  colleague-profession  and  student-autonomy  dimensions  of  the 
PROS  need  to  be  interpreted  cautiously  because  only  a  small  number  of 
factors  clustered  on  these  sub-scales. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  extent  of  professionalism  was 
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quite  diverse  among  principals  in  St.  John's.  For  example^  principals 
of  elementary  schools  showed  a  strong  orientation  towards  providing  a 
service  for  their  students ,  while  principals  of  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  were  more  strongly  oriented  towards  the  activities  of  the 
Newfoundland  Teachers  Association  (N.T.A. ) .  Male  principals  showed  a 
significantly  higher  orientation  towards  the  N.T.A.  than  did  female 
principals . 

No  differences  in  professional  orientation  were  noticed  among 
principals  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  religious  denomination  of  schools. 
The  popular  belief  of  the  adverse  effect  of  denominationalism  was  shown 
to  be  unsubstantiated  in  this  investigation. 

Also  of  interest  was  the  finding  that  participation  in  the 
activities  of  the  N.T.A.  was  not  associated  with  higher  professional 
scores  among  principals. 

The  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and  professional 
orientation  of  principals  was  not  consistent.  Beyond  the  fact  that  high 
teacher  satisfaction  was  not  associated  with  high  professional  orienta¬ 
tion  among  principals ,  the  relationship  between  the  two  variables  was 
curvilinear  rather  than  linear. 

The  ratings  granted  principals  by  teachers  were  not  consistently 
associated  with  the  professional  orientation  of  the  principals. 

Although  most  of  the  high  ratings  were  associated  with  low  and  medium 
scores  of  principals ’  professionalism,  the  relationship  between  these 
two  variables  also  tended  to  be  curvilinear. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  presence  of  professional  employees  in  formal  organizations 
has  been  widely  treated  in  literature.  The  growth  of  the  theme  that 
some  employees  develop  an  awareness  of  their  occupation,  which  is  ref¬ 
lected  in  the  norms,  values  and  beliefs  to  which  they  are  oriented,  has 
in  turn  led  to  research  into  the  Tr professional"  as  a  person  representing 
these  occupational  orientations  (6:118-121;)  •  Interest  in  this  concept 
of-  the  "professional"  has  been  reflected  in  the  observation  by  Taylor 
that  the  development  of  professionalism  is  one  of  the  striking  charac¬ 
teristics  of  modern  work  organizations  (8:110). 

Despite  this  growth  of  professionalism  in  many  occupations, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  similar  development  of  professionalism  in 
education.  Lieberman  noted  this  when  he  wrote: 

Education  has  been  by- passed  by  the  professional  revolution 
which  has  done  much  to  transform  our  society.  However,  such  a 
revolution  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer  in  education  (5:76). 

Similar  observations  may  be  noted  in  current  news  periodicals 

(9:5  8;  10:37-10-). 

In  examining  professionalism  among  educators,  one  may  isolate 
the  principal  as  the  school  leader  who  exerts  an  influence  that  is  felt 
by  staff,  students  and  parents.  Becker  focused  on  the  important  part 
the  professional  attitude  of  the  administrator  will  play  in  the 
successful  operation  of  a  school  when  stating  that:  ".  .  .  conflict 
arises  when  the  principal  ignores  his  teachers'  needs  for  professional 
independence"  (1:137). 

Statement  of  the  problem.  The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to 
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determine  the  extent  to  which  professional  attitudes  were  present  among 
principals  in  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  and  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  relationship  between  the  professional  orientation  of  principals  and 
the  satisfaction  of  teachers  in  their  schools. 

Sub-problems.  A  number  of  researchable  sub-problems  arose  from 
these  basic  problems. 

1.  "Which  personal  variables  (i.e. ,  sex,  marital  status)  are 
associated  with  the  principal’s  professional  orientation? 

2.  Which  school  organizational  variables  are  significantly 
associated  with  the  principal's  professional  orientation? 

3.  How  is  the  principal's  involvement  in  the  Newfoundland 
Teachers’  Association  associated  with  his  professional  orientation? 

1±.  How  are  the  various  background  variables  such  as  teaching 
experience,  education  and  type  of  school  associated  with  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  professionalism? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
the  principal's  professional  orientation? 

6.  To  what  extent  is  the  professional  orientation  of  the 
principal  associated  with  an  evaluation  of  his  global  behavior  and  his 
attitudes  by  the  staff  members? 

Importance  of  the  study.  If  professionalization  is  to  occur  in 
any  occupation,  it  requires  the  participation  of  the  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Lieberman  (f?: 8£)  and  Goode  (2:902-9lU)  have  both  reported  on  this 
fact  in  their  research.  Hughes  extended  this  concept  when  he  stated:  "One 
aim  of  the  movement  'to  professionalize’  is  to  rid  the  occupation  of  people 
who  are  not  mobile  enough  to  go  along  with  the  changes"  (3 : UJU) - 

Ingram’s  finding  related  to  teacher  involvement  in  the  Alberta 
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Teachers '  Association  noted  that  educational  personnel  with  differing 
educational  and  personal  backgrounds  held  different  degrees  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  teachers '  association  and  participated  to  different  degrees 
(U:l81j-l85) .  Based  on  this  information,  this  study  examined  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Newfoundland  Teachers  1  Association  among  the 
principals  in  the  sample. 

Norton's  writings  suggested  another  dimension  for  this  study. 

He  reported  that  more  positive  professional  attitudes  among  educational 
personnel  resulted  in  their  more  ready  acceptance  of  professionalizing 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  National  Committee  for  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards  (7:112).  This  finding,  together  with  related 
results,  indicated  that  the  identification  of  professionalization  among 
educators  would  aid  in  establishing  a  course  of  action  by  the  teachers' 
association  concerned  in  the  locale  of  this  study. 

More  specifically,  this  study  has  significance  at  the  local 
level,  as  was  indicated  by  correspondence  with  educational  officials 
in  Newfoundland.  The  original  topic  for  this  study  was  suggested  to  the 
investigator  by  a  superintendent  of  education  in  St.  John's,  who  indicated 
that  the  area  of  professionalism  among  administrators  in  Newfoundland  has 
never  been  examined  by  research.  The  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association, 
through  its  Professional  Secretary,  indicated  that  any  research  in  this 
area  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Association,  as  there  is  a  decided  lack 
of  information  of  this  nature. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  study  would  be  of  value 
both  at  the  general  level  of  education  theory,  and  at  the  practical 
level  of  educational  practice  in  Newfoundland. 
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Assumptions,  Limitations ,  ana  Delimitations 

The  major  assumptions  of  this  research  were: 

(1)  that  the  instruments  employed  to  measure  professional  orien¬ 
tation,  teacher  satisfaction  and  teacher  evaluation  of  the  behavior  of 
the  principal  would  provide  meaningful  and  discriminating  measures  of 
these  variables; 

(2)  that  the  replies  to  the  questionnaires  would  provide  valid 
measurements  of  the  subject  under  investigation. 

The  limitations  of  the  study  were  inherent  in  the  methods 
employed  in  gathering  and  analyzing  the  data.  The  size  of  the  sample 
was  limited  by  the  great  distance  from  which  replies  were  collected. 
Also,  the  number  of  principals  included  in  the  sample  (N=37)>  although 
a  sufficient  number  for  the  analysis,  might  result  in  the  formulation  of 
small  groups  when  principals  were  compared  on  some  variables.  These 
small  groups  would  prevent  the  formulation  of  realistic  generalizations 
that  would  be  applicable  beyond  the  sample  population. 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  delimited  by  the  selection  of  only 
those  schools  in  the  St.  John's  metropolitan  area.  However,  it  was 
felt  that  the  results  would  be  of  some  significance  to  the  entire  school 
organization  of  the  province  and  of  special  significance  to  the  area 
included  in  the  study.  The  study  was  also  delimited  to  academic  schools 
in  the  area.  There  is  only  one  trade  or  vocational  school  in  this  area, 
and  the  other  schools  outside  the  sample  population  are  those  for  the 
deaf  and  the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped.  These  were  excluded 
because  of  their  special  purpose  and  the  special  training  of  their 
employees . 
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Definition  of  Terms 

PROS  score.  The  PROS  score  is  the  total  score  received  by  a 
principal  on  the  Professional  Role  Orientation  Scale. 

High-prof essionally  oriented  principals.  High-prof essionally 
oriented  principals  are  those  who  have  a  PROS  score  which  falls  in  the 
upper  third  of  all  PROS  scores. 

Low-prof essionally  oriented  principals.  Low- prof essionally 
oriented  principals  are  those  who  have  a  PROS  score  in  the  bottom  third 
of  all  PROS  scores. 

Teacher  satisfaction.  Teacher  satisfaction  in  this  study  refers 
to  the  teacher's  contentment  with  the  present  teaching  position  in  the 
six  aspects  measured  by  the  Teacher  Satisfaction  Scale. 

Satisfaction  score.  The  satisfaction  score  is  the  teacher's 
total  score  on  the  Teacher  Satisfaction  Scale. 

School  size.  The  school  size  was  taken  as  the  number  of 
teachers  teaching  in  a  school. 

Denomination  of  a  school.  Most  schools  in  Newfoundland  are 
classified  according  to  the  major  denomination  which  they  serve.  These 
denominations  are:  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  United  Church  and 
Salvation  Army. 

Extra-provincial  educational  and  teaching  experience.  In  the 
context  of  this  paper,  extra-provincial  educational  and  teaching 
experience  refers  to  the  education  a  principal  received  in  Newfoundland 
or  in  universities  outside  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  any  administrative 
or  teaching  experience  the  principal  might  have  had  outside  of 
N  ewf oundland . 

Principal  evaluation.  Principal  evaluation  refers  to  the  total 
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score  a  principal  receives  on  the  teacher  questionnaire  describing  the 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  principal. 

Core- organization.  The  core-organization  is  the  Newfoundland 
Teachers'  Association. 
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CHAPTER  II 


CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  AND  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 
OF  PRINCIPAL  PROFESSIONALISM 

Definition  of  terms  is  difficult  in  any  investigation,  and  in  the 
area  of  social  science  this  difficulty  increases  because  of  the  numerous 
variables  associated  with  any  single  behavior.  Kuhn  has  suggested  that 
social  scientists  follow  the  example  of  physical  scientists  in  developing 
unified  theories  for  their  fields  (22:31-3U)*  They  should  observe, 
describe  and  classify,  and  In  attempting  to  determine  functional  and 
causal  relationships  among  variables,  hypotheses  testing,  theory  formula¬ 
tion  and  statement  of  laws  would  follow.  The  study  of  educational  admin¬ 
istration  has  attemped  to  follow  these  steps,  but,  as  yet,  there  is  no 
comprehensive  theory  in  this  field.  This  research  was  an  attempt  to 
define  the  extent  to  which  interacting  variables  are  associated  with  the 
trend  to  professionalism  among  principals  in  a  selected  area. 

Profession,  Professionalism,  and  Professionalization 

This  section  proposes  to  examine  some  of  the  difficulties 
associated  with  the  definition  of  sociological  terns,  and  to  attempt  a 
definition  of  "a  profession"  and  "professionalization"  based  on 
selected  literature  in  the  area. 

Millers on  and  others  have  pointed  to  some  difficulties 
encountered  in  sociological  definitions.  These  difficulties  are  caused 
by:  (l)  semantic  confusion  in  popular  usage,  and  (2)  confused  usage  of 
terras  to  describe  entirely  different  functions  (29:2).  Hrynyk  alluded 
to  another  difficulty  of  definitions  in  this  area  when  he  wrote  that 
structural  limitations  resulting  from  definitions  designed  for 
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particular  interests  produce  terms  with  many  meanings  for  each  one  of 
those  terms  (l8 : 17 ) • 

One  approach  to  establishing  a  useful  definition  of  profession¬ 
alism  is  to  describe  "the  profession"  as  a  typology  of  one  occupational 
institution  (l8:l8).  Flexner  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  application 
of  such  a  continuum  to  a  description  of  professionalism  over  fifty  years 
ago  (10:910).  Similar  ideas  have  been  expressed  by  many  writers  since 
then,  including  Goode  (lU:19l-200) ,  Gross  (l£)  and  Becker  (1:27-18). 

This  continuum  is  limited  by  a  "complete  profession"  at  one  extreme  and 
a  "completely  unsystematized"  occupational  group  at  the  other.  For  any 
given  occupational  group,  a  position  could  not  be  fixed  at  either 
extreme  of  the  continuum,  but  rather  at  a  point  or  space  along  the 
continuum.  "When  one  considers  the  movement  of  a  group  toward  the  end 
of  the  continuum  representing  a  complete  or  ideal  profession,  the 
process  is  regarded  as  professionalization. 

Examination  of  the  literature  indicated  that  the  numerous 
definitions  of  professionalism  are  based  on  investigations  of  the  pro¬ 
totype  professions,  e.g.,  medicine,  law  and  the  clerical  professions, 
pioneers  in  these  studies  were  men  such  as  Flexner  (10),  Caj.r- 

Saunders  and  Wilson  (2),  and  Lewis  and  Angful  (23). 

Wilensky  identifies  three  basic  orientation  types  among  employees 
in  labor  unions:  (l)  missionaiy  role:  an  orientation  to  the  occupation 
as  a  medium  of  school  change  and  social  service;  (2)  careerist  role: 
an  orientation  which  views  the  occupation  as  a  source  of  personal  power, 
and  (3)  professional  role:  an  orientation  which  is  concerned  with  the 
task  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the  application  of  special  knowledge 
and  skill  ( 1+0: 111-113 ) .  Wilensky' s  work,  although  not  directly  related 
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to  professional  orientation  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  research,  is  a 
useful  differentiation  of  occupational  orientations  on  which  to  pursue 
this  study. 

Colombo tos  employed  the  term  "professional  orientation"  in  much 
the  same  frame  of  reference  as  it  was  employed  in  this  research.  He 
identified  three  items  under  which  he  considered  teachers  to  be 
professionally  oriented:  service,  knowledge  and  autonomy  (l;:125-l60). 
Rosner  reported  an  investigation  which  led  to  the  development  of  a. 
thirty-one  item  Professional  Characteristics  Check-list.  A  critical 
incident  technique  was  employed  which  resulted  in  the  development  of 
190  items  which  were  descriptive  of  professional  and  non-professional 
behavior.  This  list  was  eventually  reduced  to  the  thirty-one  items  in 
the  final  check-list.  These  thirty-one  items  can  be  classified  under 
the  dimensions  of  professionalism  employed  in  the  present  study  (35:1-2). 
Robinson's  study  of  the  professional  orientation  of  teachers  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  characteristics  of  school  organizations  found  a  significant, 
negative  relationship  between  the  professional  scores  of  principals  and 
the  perceived  desirability  of  the  scales  measuring  hierarchical 
authority,  rules  for  incumbents  and  procedural  specification  (3l+:iv). 

After  an  examination  of  the  literature,  Hrynyk  presented  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  consensus  among  prominent  writers  on  the  topic  of 
professionalism  (18:22).  From  this  examination  he  developed  the  five 
dimensions  of  professional  orientation  and  the  scale  to  measure  them  that 
is  employed  in  the  present  investigation. 

These  five  dimensions  of  professionalism,  as  they  are  developed 
in  the  following  pages,  are  more  or  less  consistently  employed  by  many 
of  the  current  writers  in  the  field.  This  general  tendency  to  agree  on 
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the  dimensions  is  referred  to  by  both  Goode  (ll;:  191;- 200)  and  Gross  (l£). 
Goode  and  Gross  insist  that  there  is  no  basic  contradiction  among 
writers  on  the  dimensions  of  professionalism,  only  variation  in  what 
is  stressed  or  omitted. 

The  dimensions  of  professionalism,  as  described  in  this  chapter 
(pp.  11  et  s eqq . ) ,  may  be  defined  as  the  norms,  values  and  beliefs  to 
which  the  members  of  a  profession  adhere.  In  the  degree  of  adherence 
is  found,  the  amount  of  professionalization  present  in  the  occupation 
under  consideration.  Likewise,  in  their  adherence  to  these  dimensions 
members  of  an  occupation  may  be  said  to  behave  in  a  manner  unique  to 
their  profession,  that  is,  professional  behavior  (39:2). 

In  examining  each  of  the  dimensions,  the  labels  employed  by 
Hrynyk  were  used  (l8:22A-2f>) .  They  are  based  on  the  consensus  as 
expressed  in  Hrynyk' s  thesis  (18:19-22),  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
research,  each  was  developed  to  an  extent  to  demonstrate  this  consensus. 

Dimensions  of  Professionalism 

1.  Knowledge  dimension.  This  dimension  of  a  profession  is  the 
most  often  mentioned  in  all  writings  on  the  subject,  as  all  writers 
make  some  mention  of  an  "esoteric,  theoretic  and  systematic  body  of 
knowledge"  (13:207).  The  work  performed  by  the  professional  man  is 
essentially  intellectual  in  character  and  renders  service  to  the  vital 
and  practical  affairs  of  man  (2:281;).  Lieberman  has  delineated  further 
requirements  of  prolonged  and  specialized  training,  tests  of  competence 
and  control  over  licensing  (2lj.:3*5>).  The  conviction  also  exists  that 
the . professional  has  the  responsibility  to  maintain  his  competence  and 
to  contribute  to  the  extension  of  the  body  of  knowledge  on  which  his 
practice  is  based  (6:222).  Corwin  has  extended  the  notion  of 
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responsibility  to  include  the  legal  sanctions  of  a  code  of  ethics 
established  over  the  application  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  to  social 
problems  and  to  insure  that  standards  are  maintained  (6:22k). 

Lieberman  has  stated  the  importance  of  this  knowledge  dimension  when 

he  wrote: 

^  V  d  •  *■  >  A 

A  profession  depends  to  a  high  degree  upon  intellectual 
rather  than  physical  techniques  in  carrying  on  its  work. 
Professional  work  emphasizes  such  intellectual  techniques 
as  defining  problems ,  searching  for  relevant  data,  and 
formulating  possible  solutions  (2lj:2) 

2.  Service  dimension.  The  inclusion  of  this  dimension  has 

extensive  support  in  the  related  literature.  Flexner  discussed  this 

dimension  in  his  writings  over  half  a  century  ago  (10:908).  The 

essence  of  this  service  ideal  may  be  stated  as  being  of  vital  and 

personal  importance  to  the  client  ( 3 : U0 ) .  Lieberman  has  placed  the 

performance  of  this  unique,  definite  and  essential  social  service  as 

the  first  quality  in  his  description  of  professional  characteristics. 

Garceau  has  also  stressed  this  altruistic  quality  of  service  ( 11 : Ul) • 

This  quality  has  been  developed  by  Cogan  in  the  following  manner: 

^  \  3  h  % .  %  f 

f  ^  j 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  vigorous  insistence  among  many 
writers  that  professions  are,  to  a  significant  extent,  altru¬ 
istic.  ...  If  these  services  are  indeed  so  vital,  then 
perhaps  the  performance  of  such  services  ought  to  be  made  to 
depend  upon  the  fundamental  relations  of  one  man  to  another, 
not  upon  secondary  relationships  existing  between  money  and 
services,  or  between  any  superficial  considerations  and 
services.  Perhaps  the  hard,  undeniable  realities  of  existence 
ought  to  evoke  altruism  from  a  profession,  because  no  other 
quality  will  suffice  for  the  decent  survival  of  man  in  his 
present  society  (3:^2). 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  professional  is  committed 
to  his  profession  for  life  and  is  also  committed  to  render  his  services 
whenever  the  need  arises  and  whatever  the  circumstances.  Hrynyk  noted 
that  this  societal  service  may  be  rendered  either  through  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  practice  to  the  individuals  of  society,  or  through  the 
changes  which  can  be  wrought  in  society  by  the  service  (18:23). 

3-  Colleague-profession  dimension.  This  dimension  does  not 
enjoy  as  widespread  an  acceptance  as  does  the  other  dimensions.  Scharf 
maintains  that  lack  of  consensus  in  this  area  is  due  not  to  dissension, 
but  rather  to  want  of  inclusion  (37 : 9U) -  Lieberman  states  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  all  professional  groups  for  the  members  to  confine 
their  nonoccupational  associations  to  members  of  the  same  profession, 
but  he  did  not  include  this  as  a  condition  for  professionalization 

(2U:U7U). 

Both  Carr-Saunders  and  Wilson  have,  however,  written  of  the 
necessity  for  a  colleague-professional  dimension  as  a  condition  for 
professionalization.  Greenwood  has  pointed  out  several  conditions 
existing  in  a  profession  that  demand  behavior  characteristic  of 
coll eague- prof ess ional  orientation : 

1.  the  existence  of  forces  "within  a  community  which  would  counter 
the  claim  of  professionals  to  authority,  and  these  forces  demand  a 
support  among  professional  colleagues  for  one  another; 

2.  professional  performance  can  only  be  evaluated  by  peers,  and 
these  standards  for  professional  performances  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
consensus  of  opinion  "within  the  profession; 

3.  The  consultation-referral  and  authority  reinforcement  customs 
involve  professional  colleagues  in  a  reciprocity  system  that  fosters 
mutual  intercourse  (13 : 211-211;) . 

Carr-Saunders  and  Wilson  have  written  that  this  social  inter¬ 
course  among  professional  colleagues  stems  naturally  from  working  in 
the  same  area,  and  that  this  cohesiveness  also  develops  from  and 
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results  in  Improvement  in  the  theoretical  body  of  knowledge  on  which 
the  profession  is  based,  which  in  turn  produces  greater  competence 
(2:300-301). 

Hrynyk  stated  that  this  identification  leads  to  concern  with  who 
one's  colleagues  are  ( 18 : 2 lu ) .  The  "brotherhood"  aspect  contributes  to 
social  status  and  exclusiveness.  Common  interests  produce  loyalty  that 
is  not  usually  found  in  other  occupational  groups. 

This  dimension ,  then,  has  a  reasonably  strong  grounding  in  the 
literature  on  professionalism,  and  a  group  advancing  toward  profession¬ 
alism  should  indeed  exhibit  a  large-degree  of  colleague-professional 
orientation  (l8:ll|5-l50) . 

1|*  Client- autonomy  dimension.  There  is  wide  consensus  of 
opinion  regarding  the  client -autonomy  aspect  of  professionalism.  Two 
general  reasons  may  be  cited  for  the  general  acceptance  of  this:  (l) 
the  responsibility  01  the  practitioner  to  his  client,  and  (2)  the  unique 
nature  of  this  service.  Lieberman  maintains  that  there  must  be  direct 
and  personal  responsibility  of  the  professional  to  the  client,  and  he 

concludes : 

— 5 

The  professional  worker  is  confronted  by  a  wide  variety  of 
problems  which  require  the  application  of  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  and  specialized  training.  .  .  .  Professional 
work  is  not  amenable  to  close  supervision.  .  .  .  Professions 
necessarily  require  a  broad  range  of  autonomy,  that  is,  freedom 
to  exercise  independent  skill  and  judgment  (2li_:57). 

This  unique  relationship  of  professional-client  produces  a 
relationship  based  on  trust  and  faith,  and  hence  the  demand  for 
autonomy  to  meet  these  demands.  The  considerations  of  fee  and  community 
trust  are  included  in  this  area  of  professionalism.  Resulting  from  this 
trust,  society  (and  professional  groups)  provides  legal  and  social 
sanctions  for  the  professional's  practice. 
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synthesis  of  these  definitions. 

Profession.  A  profession  is  an  occupational  group  that 
demonstrates  a  high  degree  of  orientation  toward  each  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  descriptive  of  a  profession:  (a)  their  practice  is  essentially 
intellectual  and  based  on  a  theoretical,  esoteric  and  systematic  body 
of  knowledge;  (b)  they  are  fully  committed  to  their  work  which  is 
considered  to  be  vital  to  the  society  in  which  they  exist;  (c)  they 
demonstrate  a  loyalty  to  their  colleagues  which  is  demonstrated  through 
their  reference  group;  (d)  the  fiduciary  relationships  developed  with 
their  clients  necessitates  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  decisions ,  and  (e)  their  orientation  towards  work  and 
colleagues  results  In  a  formal.,  professional  organization  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  protecting  both  the  professional  and  the  society  which 
he  serves. 

Professionalism.  Professionalism  is  the  associated  behavior 
and  ideology  related  to  a  profession.  The  orientation  toward  the 
dimensions  descriptive  of  a  profession  results  in  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting  which  are  clearly  identified  with  the  occupation  of  the  group. 

Professionalization.  Professionalization  is  the  process  of 
movement  towards  the  ideals  of  the  profession  which  results  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  norms,  values  and  beliefs  representative  of  the 
occupational  group. 

II.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  VARIABLES  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  PROFESSIONAL  ORIENTATION 

This  study  proposed  to  examine  the  professional  orientation  of 
principals  in  a  selected  area.  All  related  studies  in  this  topic  area 
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involved  a  large  sample  of  teachers  as  well  as  some  principals.  The 
following  conceptual  scheme  for  the  selection  of  the  related,  indepen¬ 
dent  variables  has  been  based  on  a  study  of  related  literature. 

Hrynyk,  in  his  study  of  professionalism  in  teaching,  developed 
background  variables  from  a  social  systems  formulation,  although  the 
grounding  was  not  extended  to  include  the  developed  hypotheses  of  his 
study  (l8:39).  The  literature  used  in  Hrynyk's  development  was  largely 
that  of  Loomis  (25) ,  Maccia  (26),  Hearn  (l6),  Saunders  (36)  and  Miller 
(28).  Turner’s  work  on  group  behavior  was  also  extensively  used 
(38:213-223).  From  this  research  Hrynyk  summarized  the  factors  related 
to  professional  orientation  among  teachers.  These  factors,  as  used  by 
Hrynyk,  are  cited  here,  and  their  relation  to  the  professional 
orientation  of  administrators  is  developed  in  the  following  pages . 

(1)  The  personal  background  variables  employed  were  age,  sex,  marital 
status,  educational  background,  curriculum  specialization,  teaching 
experience,  religious  affiliation,  ethnic  background  and  the  serving  of 
internship. 

(2)  The  school  background  variables  employed  were  size  of  school 
staff,  size  of  school  unit,  location  of  school,  grade  organization  of 
the  school  and  school  district  type. 

(3)  The  core-organization  background  variables  employed  were  office 
holding,  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization,  commitment 
to  the  organization,  and  membership  in  a  specialist  group  (l8:77). 

Some  of  these  factors  had  to  be  either  omitted  or  adapted  to 
fit  the  location  of  this  study  (Newfoundland),  and  others  to  fit  the 
framework  of  the  study  (principals  in  a  selected  area).  To  substantiate 
the  selection  of  these  variables  and  to  develop  them  into  a  conceptual 
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framework,  a  survey  of  related  literature  was  conducted.  This  section 
contains  the  results  of  this  review. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  terra  "teacher"  is  frequently  used. 
Because  all  of  the  principals  included  in  this  study  arrived  at  their 
positions  after  "apprenticeship"  in  the  teaching  ranks,  the  findings 
related  to  teachers  are  assumed  to  apply  to  the  principals.  The 
research  findings  are  grouped  according  to  the  variables  to  which  they 
refer.  After  the  relationship  of  the  research  to  the  variable  has  been 
established,  the  hypothesis  is  stated.  The  term  "PROS  scores"  is  used 
as  a  general  term  to  avoid  awkwardness  of  expression  in  the  hypotheses. 
However,  this  term  is  intended  to  include  both  total  professional 
orientation  and  the  single  sub-scale  measures  Included  in  the  PROS. 

Sex 

The  inclusion  of  the  sex  variable  in  professional  orientation 
has  wide  support  in  related  literature.  A  study  by  Corwin  of  2^7 
teachers  in  seven  public  high  schools  located  in  Ohio  and  Michigan 
indicated  that  male  teachers  obtained  higher  scores  on  professional 
orientation  ratings  ( U : 12 ^ - 160 ) .  However,  there  is  a  dichotomy  of 
results  as  to  whether  males  are  more  professionally  oriented  than 
females.  For  example,  Mason  produced  research  findings  to  support  the 
fact  that  males  are  more  professionally  oriented,  while  females  appeared 
to  have  their  occupational  role  dominated  by  their  role  as  a  female 
(27:1-1-01).  However,  Colombotos  reported  that  males  were  less  profession¬ 
ally  oriented  than  females  (1|:  12^-160 ) .  Without  reference  to  the 
direction  that  the  sex  role  will  take,  it  can  be  accepted  that  sex  does 
assume  a  role  in  professional  orientation.  This  is  supported  in  the 
research  of  Norton  (30),  Ratsoy  (32)  Phillips  (31)  and  Ingram  (20). 
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Hypothesis  1.1.  No  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
mean.  PROS  scores  of  men  and  women. 

Marital  Status 

The  inclusion  of  a  variable  to  examine  the  marital  status  of 
respondents  is  traditional  in  research  reports  in  the  social  sciences. 
Colombotos  reported  marital  status  as  being  related  to  professionalism 
in  that  single  females  were  more  professionally  oriented  than  married 
females  (l;:125-l60) .  Ratsoy,  in  his  study  of  the  attitudes  of  pros¬ 
pective  teachers,  concluded  that  classification  of  respondents  by 
marital  status  was  inconclusive  because  the  results  were  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  male-female  classification  (32:121).  However,  Hrynyk 
concluded  that  marital  status  provided  a  significant  measure  of 
difference  in  studying  professionalism  among  teachers  (18:171). 

Generally,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  direction  for  an  hypothesis 
testing  marital  status  from  the  related  research,  as  there  is  no  con¬ 
sensus  available  in  the  conclusions. 

Hypothesis  1.2.  No  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
mean  PROS  scores  of  married  and  single  principals. 

Religious  affiliation 

Although  there  exists  some  division  of  opinion  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  religious  affiliation  and  professional  orientation, 

Colombotos  has  noted  that  Protestants  are  more  professional  than 
Catholics  (Ii.:125>-l60) .  This  variable  is  included  in  this  study  to  examine 
its  effects  in  a  school  system  constructed  along  denominational  lines. 

Hypothesis  1.3.  No  significant  difference  exists  between  the 


mean  PROS  scores  of  lay  and  religious  principals. 
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Hypothesis  2.2.  No  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
mean  PROS  scores  of  principals  grouped  on  the  religious  affiliation  of 
the  schools  they  administer. 

Extra-provincial  Teaching  and  Educational  Experience 

From  research  into  the  area  of  innovativeness  of  educational 
personnel,  Coulter  reported  that  there  was  a  high  correlation  between 
"cosmopoliteness"  and  innovativeness  among  principals  sampled  (8:5U). 
Much  of  Coulter's  research  into  the  area  of  cosmopoliteness  was  directed 
to  examining  the  affects  of  teaching  experience  and  educational  know¬ 
ledge  gathered  from  outside  a  given  school  district.  This  must  be 
recognized  as  a  very  limited  application  of  the  concept  of  cosmopolite¬ 
ness,  and  in  this  limited  sense  "cosmopoliteness"  was  applied  in  this 
research.  Two  variables  were  included  in  this  study  to  evaluate  the 
affect  of  extra-provincial  educational  and  teaching  experience  upon 
professional  orientation  of  principals. 

Hypothesis  1.1+.  No  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
mean  PROS  scores  of  principals  who  have  had  teaching  experience  outside 
Newfoundland  and  those  who  have  not. 

Hypothesis  1.5>.  No  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
mean  PROS  scores  of  principals  who  have  had  university  training  outside 
Newfoundland  and  those  who  have  not. 

Recency  of  Education 

Holdaway,  in  research  on  innovation  at  the  elementary  level, 
found  that  the  amount  of  education  or  training  of  a  principal  was  not 
related  to  innovativeness,  whereas  the  recency  of  the  last  formal 
university  course  was  related  to  innovativeness  (17:78).  The  variable. 
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recency  of  education,  was  included  among  the  background  variables  in 
this  research  to  examine  its  relation  to  the  professional  orientation 
of  principals  investigated. 

Hypothesis  1.6.  There  is  no  correlation  between  the  PROS  score 
of  principals  and  the  recency  of  their  last  formal  university  course. 

Teaching  Experience 

The  relationship  between  number  of  years  of  experience  and  the 
professional  orientation  of  teachers  has  received  consideration  in 
numerous  studies,  and  a  relationship  between  the  two  variables  has  been 
widely  supported.  Corwin  found  a  direct  positive  relationship  between 
professional  orientation  and  the  number  of  years  of  service  in  a  school 
system  (7:78-80).  Ratsoy  found  that  even  with  increased  preparation  in 
teacher  training,  inexperienced  graduates  at  the  degree  level  scored 
significantly  lower  in  professional  attitude  than  a  heterogeneous  sample 
of  experienced  teachers.  Therefore,  he  concluded  that  the  experience  a 
subject  has  had  as  a  practitioner  in  education  is  a '.discriminating 
variable  in  the  examination  of  professional  orientation  (32 : lUO-lUU) . 
Longer  tenure  in  a  school  system  was  reported  as  related  to  higher 
professional  orientation  by  Corwin  (7:lU2). 

Hypothesis  1.7.  A  significant,  positive  correlation  exists 
between  the  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience  of  a  principal  and 
his  PROS  rating. 

Amount  of  Teacher  Training 

The  relationship  between  professional  orientation  and  the  years 
of  professional  training  is  indicated  as  being  significant  and  positive 
by  Phillips  (31)  and  Cook  (£:27U).  The  amount  of  university  education 
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was  reported  by  Colombotos  as  positively  related  to  professionalism 

(l;:125-l60) .  The  number  of  years  of  teacher  training  and  the  profess- 

/ 

ional  orientation  of  teachers  were  noted  as  being  highly  related  by 
Norton  (30 ).  Getzels  and  Jackson  reported  that  teachers  trained  in 
teachers'  colleges  were  more  professionally  oriented  than  those  who 
entered  teaching  through  a  liberal  arts  college  (12  :f?l|7) .  Cook  also 
reported  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  teacher  education ,  the  more 
favorable  will  be  the  attitudes  held  by  teachers  (]? :  27U-297)  .  Hrynyk 
found  that  highly  trained  teachers  showed  a  greater  desire  for  autonomy 
than  teachers  with  a  lower  degree  of  training  (19:128).  Ratsoy,  using 
an  Education  Profession  Attitude  Questionnaire ,  demonstrated  that  the 
longer  a  person  spent  in  professional  preparation,  the  higher  his  score 
on  the  professional  rating  scale  (33 :13>5-l60) . 

The  relationship  between  length  of  teacher  training  and  core- 
organizational  participation  has  been  noted  by  Ingram.  He  reported  that 
member  involvement  in  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  is  closely 
related  to  the  number  of  years  of  teacher  education  (20 :v). 

Included  in  this  area  are  two  other  hypotheses  measuring  the 
effects  of  study  in  educational  administration  and  route  of  university 
course  upon  professional  orientation. 

Hypothesis  1.8.  A  significant,  positive  correlation  exists 
between  the  number  of  years  of  professional  training  of  a  principal  and 
his  PROS  score. 

Hypothesis  1 . 9 ♦  No  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
mean  PROS  scores  of  those  principals  who  have  studied  educational 
administration  and  those  who  have  not. 

Hypothesis  1.10.  A  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
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PROS  scores  of  principals  who  attained  their  first  degree  in  education 
and  those  principals  who  attained  a  degree  in  another  field  before 
entering  education. 

Size  of  School 

The  size  of  the  school  in  which  an  administrator  is  employed 
has  been  noted  in  various  studies  as  being  related  to  professional 
orientation.  Corwin,,  in  preparing  the  basic  instrument  to  measure 
teacher  professionalism,  noted  that  larger  schools  were  associated 
with  higher  professionalism  among  teachers  (7:13>l).  Hyrnyk's  research 
indicated  that  teachers  in  larger  schools  received  higher  ratings  on 
total  professionalism  than  teachers  in  smaller  schools  (18:121-123). 

Hypothesis  2.1.  A  significant,  positive  correlation  exists 
between  the  size  of  school  in  which  a  principal  is  employed  and  the 
principal’s  PROS  score. 

Type  of  School 

A  relationship  between  professional  orientation  and  the  type  of 
school  in  which  educators  are  employed  has  been  established  through 
research.  Hrynyk  found  that  elementary  teachers  received  higher  ratings 
in  their  professional  orientation  than  did  junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  (19:132).  Cook  found  that  the  more  academic  the  type  of  school 
and  the  higher  the  grade  level  in  the  school,  the  more  professional 
were  the  attitudes  held  by  the  teachers  (5t2?I|.-197 ) .  Based  on  these 
conclusions,  the  following  hypothesis  was  Included  to  examine  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  professional  orientation  of 
principals  and  the  types  of  schools  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Hypothesis  2.3.  There  is  a  significant  difference  between  the 
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mean  PROS  scores  of  principals  when  the  scores  are  compared  on  the  basis 
of  the  type  of  school  the  principals  administer. 

Core- organizational  Factors 

The  relationship  between  Individual  participation  in  the  core- 
organizational  group  and  his  professional  orientation  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  following  research  findings.  Ingram  noted  that 
teachers  active  in  and  committed  to  teachers’  associations  generally 
held  administrative  positions  (21:21).  Colombotos  has  reported  that  a 
core- organizational  dimension  in  a  professional  rating  scale  is  of 
interest,  as  he  found  that  N.E.A.  members  were  more  professionally- 
oriented  than  A.F.T.  members  (I|.:125>-l60) .  In  regard  to  core-organiza¬ 
tional  commitment ,  Ingram  has  noted: 

In  general  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  modal  type  of  active,  highly  committed  member  of  the 
A.T.A.  is  a  married  man  with  four  or  five  years  of  professional 
education  and  sixteen  or  more  years  of  experience ,  who  holds  an 
administrative  position  and  who  received  a  B.Bd.  as  his  first 
degree  (20:v). 

Hypothesis  3.1.  There  Is  a  significant  difference  between  the 
mean  PROS  scores  of  principals  who  participate  in  Newfoundland  Teachers’ 
Association  committee  work  and  those  who  do  not. 

Hypothesis  3.2.  There  is  a  significant  difference  between  the 
mean  PROS  scores  of  principals  who  attend  Newfoundland  Teachers ' 
Association  meetings  and  those  who  do  not. 

III.  SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  II 

From  a  review  of  related  literature,  the  following  variables 
have  been  selected  for  the  present  study. 

(l)  Personal  background  factors  related  to  principal  .professionalism. 
Included  in  this  section  are  the  variables  examining  amount  of  education, 
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religious  affiliation *  sex*  marital  status *  teaching  experience* 
recency  of  education  and  extra-provincial  educational  and  teaching 
experience.  The  hypotheses  accounting  for  these  variables  are  numbered 
from  1.1  to  1.11. 

(2)  School  background  factors  related  to  principal  professionalism. 
Included  in  this  section  are  the  variables  examining  type  of  school * 
size  of  school  and  denomination  of  school.  The  hypotheses  accounting 
for  these  variables  are  numbered  from  2.1  to  2.3. 

(3)  Core- organizational  background  factors  related  to  principal 
professionalism.  Included  in  this  section  are  the  variables  examining 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association. 
These  hypotheses  are  numbered  3*1  and  3.2. 

The  relationship  of  these  variables  to  the  professional 
orientation  scores  of  principals  has  been  hypothesized  in  the  foregoing 
pages . 

Dimensions  of  Professionalism 

At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter*  the  conceptual  framework  for 
the  use  of  a  typology  in  examining  professionalism  was  established. 

This  typology  may  now  be  summarized  as  it  applies  to  school  administra¬ 
tors.  The  follomng  description  of  the  typology  is  based  on  the 
description  as  developed  by  Hrynyk  (18:37-38)*  but  has  been  adapted  to 
the  conceptual  framework  of  this  research. 

1.  The  "Knowledge- oriented"  principal  emphasizes  the  Intellec¬ 
tual  application  of  an  esoteric  body  of  knowledge  and  special  skills 
towards  the  achievement  of  educational  goals.  He  emphasizes  the  unique 
knowledge  required  in  his  own  position  and  the  academic  -content  of  the 
various  teaching  areas  in  the  school. 
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2.  The  "Service-oriented"  principal  has  an  orientation  towards 
a  service  ideal  and  sees  himself  as  performing  a  unique  altruistic 
mission  in  society.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  provision  of  an 
impartial^  indispensable  educational  service  throughout  his  working 
life.  He  is  primarily  oriented  to  providing  a  service  for  students 
under  his  charge.  He  may;  however;  see  education  as  a  means  to  the 
reconstruction  of  society. 

3.  The  "core-organizational"  dimension  focuses  on  the  profess¬ 
ional  organization  (Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association).  A  principal 
oriented  to  this  dimension  will  see  the  association  as  his  primary 
reference  group  for  action.  He  mil  see  it  as  the  enforcer  of  standards 
and  spokesman  for  the  profession;  but  is  likely  to  be  more  oriented  to 
the  organization  rather  than  to  the  professional  movement  it  serves; 
except  where  the  two  coincide. 

U.  The  "Colleague-professional"  oriented  principal  stresses  a 
strong  identification  with  his  fellow  principals  (and/or  teachers);  and 
with  belonging  to  the  teacher  occupational  group. 

5.  The  "Student-autonomy"  oriented  principal  stresses  the 
fiduciary  nature  of  his  relationship  with  teachers  and  students ;  the 
trust  placed  in  him  by  society  to  achieve  the  goals  of  education  and 
the  autonomy  he  requires  to  apply  his  knowledge  and  skill  to  fulfill 
the  demands  of  this  trust. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  state  that  the  research  findings 
noted  in  this  chapter  can  cleanly  justify  all  areas  of  this  study;  the 
review  of  the  literature  has  established  a  trend  that  at  least  indicated 
a  relationship  among  variables  related  or  believed  to  be  related  to 
those  proposed  for  examination  in  this  study.  Also;  the  typology 
developed  should  enable  the  investigator  to  examine  professional 
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orientation  of  administrators  in  a  systematic  way.  Finally 3  there  is 
evidence  to  support  the  assumption  that  the  five  dimensions  of  the 
PROS  instrument  should  differentiate  among  various  aspects  of  the 
stated  problems. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK  AND  REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

FOR  TEACHER  SAMPLE 

In  this  chapter  a  conceptual  framework  is  developed  for  the 
examination  of  two  selected,  predictive  variables  and  their  relation  to 
the  professional  orientation  of  a  principal.  These  variables  may  be 
described  initially  as  (l)  a  global  teacher  satisfaction  scale,  and  (2) 
a  teacher  rating  of  global  principal  behavior.  These  two  variables  will 
be  described  in  more  detail  in  the  chapter  related  to  instrumentation. 

This  chapter  discusses  teacher  satisfaction  in  some  detail,  and 
then  attempts  to  establish  the  researchable  relationship  that  exists 
between  teacher  satisfaction  with  the  school  and  the  principal,  and  the 
principal's  professional  orientation. 

I.  TEACHER  SATISFACTION  AND  TEACHER  RATING  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

Generally,  teacher  satisfaction  is  not  decided  by  any  one  factor, 
but  rather  by  a  constellation  of  factors  of  varying  importance.  This 
belief  is  grounded  in  many  research  findings ,, among  which  are  the  works 
of  Redefer  (2l|)  and  Herzeberg  (l£).  Cohen's  research  into  the  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  teachers  resulted  in  an  emphasis  upon  this  basic 
consideration.  She  concluded  that  although  status  was  important  in 
relation  to  satisfaction,  satisfaction  itself  was  dependent  upon  a 
variety  of  factors  (9:182). 

It  may  be  said  that,  when  one  examines  the  relationship  between 
teacher  satisfaction  and  the  personal  background  factors  of  teachers 
(i.e.j  age,  sex,  experience  in  teaching),  the  results  of  research 
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Johnson.  However,  he  concluded  that  the  relationship  was  not  the 
dominant  factor  in  determining  overall  morale  (l8:iv). 

McNamara  employed  a  Least  Preferred  Co-worker  (LPC)  instrument 
in  examining  teacher  satisfaction.  He  concluded  that  the  principal's 
rating  of  his  least  preferred  co-worker  was  independent  of  the  principal's 
rating  of  staff  climate  and  the  staff's  rating  of  their  own  satisfaction 
(20:188). 

In  examining  research  findings  on  teacher  autonomy ,  involvement 
and  satisfaction.,  one  finds  somewhat  more  agreement  among  results. 

Numerous  studies  reported  a  significant  relationship  between  teacher 
involvement  in  decision  making  and  teacher  satisfaction.  Chase  has  done 
extensive  work  in  this  area,  and  has  reported  a  significant  correlation 
among  these  variables  (8:127-132).  Francoeur's  study  of  teachers  in 
Quebec  also  agrees  with  these  findings  (13:306).  Butler's  studies  of 
first  year  teachers  resulted  in  his  making  the  following  statement: 

The  most  significant  causes  of  job  satisfaction,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  on  the  part  of  beginning  teachers  are  the  feelings  of 
freedom  in  the  classroom  or  the  lack  of  it,  and  whether  or  not 
they  feel  involved  in  school  policy  making  (5:13). 

Generally,  then,  teacher  satisfaction  is  increased  through 
involvement  in  the  activities  of  the  school  with  which  he  is  directly 
concerned. 

It  is  with  these  latter  results  that  this  study  is  directly 
concerned,  as  these  research  results  about  teacher  involvement  and  auto¬ 
nomy  are  directly  related  to  the  behavior  of  the  school  administrator. 

A  high  degree  of  professional  orientation  among  principals  should 
correlate  significantly  and  positively  with  the  principals '  attitudes 
towards  these  measures  of  satisfaction  among  teachers.  Francoeur  has 
stated  this  in  her  research  findings: 
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Among  the  factors  most  likely  to  produce  great  satisfaction 
(among  teachers ),  helpful  and  stimulating  leadership  and  super¬ 
vision  in  the  form  of  personal  or  technical  assistance  were 
predominant.  Other  factors  included  regular  participation  in 
policy-making,  freedom  in  the  choice  of  teaching  methods,  con¬ 
sideration  for  teacher  preference  for  job  assignments.  .  .  .(I3:iv). 

Hohn,  in  studying  the  causes  of  teacher  transfer,  further 
delineated  the  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and  admini¬ 
strative  behavior: 

Administration  and  supervision  factors  appeared  to  be  the 
second  most  influential  group  of  causes  of  teacher  transfer.  It 
was  further  concluded  that  fourteen  of  the  causes  of  teacher 
transfer  isolated  in  this  study  were  partially  controllable  by 
the  administrator  of  the  school,  and  nine  were  definitely  con¬ 
trollable.  An  inverse  relationship  between  the  significance  of 
causes  of  teacher  transfer  and  the  ability  of  the  school  admini¬ 
strator  to  control  it  was  generally  true  of  all  the  causes  of 
teacher  transfer  isolated  in  this  study  (l6:iii-iv). 


Teacher  Satisfaction  and  the  Professional  Behavior  of  the  Administrator 

Bey  suggests  that  the  relationship  between  perceived  admini¬ 
strator  behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction  is  a  highly  sensitive  area. 

His  study  indicated  that  a  slight  reduction  of  teacher  evaluation  of 
administrative  behavior  resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  teacher  satis¬ 
faction  (3).  Campbell's  work  In  this  area  supported  Bey's  findings. 
Campbell  reported  that  teacher  satisfaction  and  confidence  in  the 
administrator  are  closely  related  (6). 

Studies  by  Marchus  and  his  associates  have  resulted  in  a  listing 
of  items  that  result  in  teacher  satisfaction.  These  include  appreciation 
and  recognition  of  service,  the  striving  to  give  fair  and  equitable 
treatment,  honest  answers,  prompt  decisions  and  clear  statements  to 
staff  (21).  In  support  of  Campbell's  work  one  can  submit  the  findings 
of  Chase,  who  in  193>1  conducted  some  pioneer  research  in  the  area  of 
teacher  satisfaction  and  the  factors  related  to  it.  He  also  found  a 
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number  of*  factors  highly  productive  of  teacher  satisfaction.  These 
included: 

(1)  a  sense  of  freedom  for  teachers  to  plan  their  work; 

(2)  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  policy  formulation  concerning 
salaries ,  working  conditions  and  the  educational  program; 

(3)  the  chance  to  share  in  curriculum  construction; 

(U)  fair  and  sympathetic  leadership; 

(5)  recognition  of  efforts  and  achievement  by  the  administrator. 
Chase  concluded  that  none  of  these  factors  alone  could  cause  teacher 
satisfaction,  but  rather  their  greatest  effectiveness  would  be  a  result 
of  their  presence  as  a  group  in  the  behavior  of  the  principal  (7:2l;l). 

Fast's  study  of  administrator  behavior  and  teacher  satisfaction 
resulted  in  establishing  a  significant  relationship  between  the  two 
variables  (12:77).  Scharf's  research  into  the  social  structure  of 
teacher  groups  produced  results  that  were  generally  opposed  to  the  frame¬ 
work  developed  in  this  study.  He  reported  that  the  technical  esteem  in 
which  the  principal  was  held  by  his  staff  was  independent  of  his 
(principal)  professional  behavior,  and  that  the  teacher's  evaluation  of 
the  principal's  performance  and  the . principal ' s  professional  behavior 
were  of  little  consequence  (26:viii).  O'Reilly  reported  that  the 
autonomy  needs  of  teachers  were  significantly  related  to  their 
satisfaction  (23:iv). 


II.  SIMMARY  AMD  IMPLICATIONS 

As  in  the  total  area  of  educational  administration,  there 
appears  to  be  a  lack  of  consistent  theoiy  concerning  teacher  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  as  well  as  attempting  to  draw  on  some  of  the  existing 
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theory,  the  preceeding  section  of  this  chapter  dealt  also  with  recent 
research  findings.  It  was  hoped  that  from  the  literature  cited,  the 
area  of  principal-teacher  interaction  has  become  more  distinct. 

The  literature  cited  in  this  chapter  indicated  that  the  most 
consistent  research  findings  on  teacher  satisfaction  as  related  to 
principal  behavior  involved  teacher  autonomy,  teacher  recognition, 
teacher  involvement  and  effective  communication  with  staff.  These  areas 
should  receive  favorable  recognition  on  the  part  of  a  highly  professional 
adminis  trator . 

Keeler's  research  into  the  relationship  between  leader  (principal) 
behavior  and  staff  morale  could  not  identify  a  significant  relationship 
between  the  leader  behavior  of  the  principal,  as  measured  on  the  LBDQ, 
and  the  morale  of  the  staff.  Because  the  relationship  between  principal 
leadership  and  teacher  satisfaction  was  in  the  predicted  direction,  but 
not  statistically  significant,  he  offered  the  following  reasons  for 
consideration: 

(1)  the  relationship  may  not  exist,  which  seems  unlikely  from  a 
logical  point  of  view  and  which  runs  contrary  to  common  assumption  based 
on  experience^ 

(2)  the  relationship  may  not  be  shown  by  the  instrument  used;  and 

(3)  there  may  be  other  dimensions  of  both  principal  behavior  and 
staff  morale,  the  measurement  of  which  would  demonstrate  significant 
correlation  (19:128). 

These  explanations  offered  by  Keeler  have  been  verified  in 
later  research.  For  example,  McNamara,  in  a  study  of  principal  behavior 
conducted  in  19o7,  concluded  that  staffs  which  are  most  favorably 
oriented  towards  their  principals  rate  as  more  effective  and  are  more 
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satisfied  under  high  LPC  principals,  i.e.,  those  who  are  less  directive 
in  leadership  (20:129). 

Okonkwo  has  offered  research  findings  which  support  the  existence 
of  a  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and  principal  behavior. 

He  reported  that  in  testing  teacher  satisfaction  against  six  factors 
measuring  working  conditions ,  he  found  that  three  of  the  factors  related 
most  strongly  to  administrative  behavior  (22:153).  However,  Okonkwo 
concluded  his  research  by  stating:  "Teacher  satisfaction  is  primarily 
related  to  their  attitudes  toward  their  profession  and  the  school 
system"  (22:l5U). 

A  concise  description  of  related  research  findings  on  teacher 
satisfaction  may  be  presented  in  graphic  form  (Figure  I).  In  examining 
this  graph,  one  is  able  to  clearly  delineate  the  area  that  is  supported 
in  the  research.  It  would  further  appear  that  this  area  of  teacher- 
principal  interaction  is  one  that  should  logically  play  a  major  role  in 
achieving  staff  satisfaction. 

One  basic  criticism  of  the  research  presented  in  this  chapter 
is  the  nebulous  use  of  the  terms  "satisfaction"  and  "morale."  The 
impression  given  by  many  writers  is  that  the  two  terms  may  be  accepted 
as  synonomous  in  meaning.  In  none  of  the  writings  is  there  a  clear 
distinction  made  between  the  two  terms,  and  yet  there  appears  to  be  such 
a  distinction  in  fact  (e.g.,  the  inconsistent  findings  involving  personal 
background  data,  and  the  more  consistent  findings  involving  teacher- 
principal  Interaction  in  producing  satisfaction  or  morale).  Dubin  does, 
however,  make  reference  to  morale  as  being  related  to  the  interaction  of 
a  group  (  10:386). 

In  the  graphic  presentation  of  the  research  findings  (Figure  I), 
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the  distinction  is  noted  (e.g.,  the  areas  of  teacher  "satisfaction"  and 
teacher-principal  interaction  in  providing  staff  "morale").  The  basic 
distinction  between  the  two  areas  is: 

(1)  teacher  satisfaction  applies  to  personal  matters  related  to 
individual  satisfaction,,  and 

(2)  staff  morale  applies  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers  in  a 
school  as  a  group.  The  shaded  part  is  intended  to  represent  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  two  major  areas.  This  is  so  because  the  area  of  teacher 
satisfaction  or  the  area  of  teacher-principal  interaction  may  impinge  upon 
each  other.  For  example,  a  teacher  may  be  highly  satisfied,  but  this  satis¬ 
faction  may  be  reduced  or  negated  by  the  poor  staff  morale,  and  the 
reverse  may  also  occur.  This  interpretation  is  primarily  the  investiga¬ 
tor's,  but  the  conclusion  of  Cohen  (9:132)  and  Chase  ( 7 : 2I4I )  that  satis¬ 
faction  and/or  morale  is  not  a  matter  of  any  single  factor  but  rather  a 
group  of  related  factors  would  appear  to  support  this  conclusion. 

Support  for  this  conclusion  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  nomothetic 
and  idiographic  dimensions  of  Getz els -Cuba's  model  of  a  social  system 
(lU: 97-107) .  These  dimensions  have  applications  to  the  teacher  satis¬ 
faction  and  principal- teacher  interaction  areas  developed  in  this 
chapter.  Similarly,  the  work  of  Argyris  in  developing  the  dichotomy 
between  the  individual  personality  and  the  formal  organization  has 
application  to  the  general  areas  of  personal  factors  and  organization 
(school)  as  they  appear  in  this  research  (2:159-182). 

Hypotheses 

Based  on  the  preceding  conceptual  framework  and  review  of  the 
related  literature,  it  appears  that  the  measurement  of  teacher  satis- 
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faction  used  in  this  study  should,  logically,  bear  some  positive 
relationship  to  the  professional  orientation  of  the  administrator. 
Similarly,  the  rating  of  a  principal  by  his  staff  should  be  affected  by 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  resulting  from  principal -teacher  interaction. 
It  is  proposed,  then,,  that  the  following  hypotheses  are  justified. 

Hypothesis  i|.  A  significant  difference  exists  among  the  mean 
satisfaction  scores  of  groups  of  teachers  based  on  the  total  PROS  and 
single  sub-scale  scores  of  principals. 

Hypothesis  A  significant  difference  exists  between  the  mean 
rating  accorded  principals  on  the  Principal  Global  Rating  Scale  (PGRS) 
by  teachers  compared  on  the  basis  of  total  PROS  and  single  sub-scale 
scores  of  principals. 

Hypothesis  6.  A  significant  difference  exists  between  the  mean 
scores  on  the  Satisfaction  Scale  and  PGRS  scores  when  compared  on  the 
basis  of  high  and  low  total  PROS  scores  of  principals. 

The  framework  of  this  study  attempted  to  locate  the  measures  of 
teacher  satisfaction  and  teacher  appraisal  of  global  principal  behavior 
at  a  specific  point  within  a  larger  research  area.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  draw  inferences  regarding  the  larger  area  from  the  limited 
measures  included  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


INSTRUMENTATION,,  COLLECTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

This  chapter  provides  a  description  of  the  instruments  to  be 
used  in  the  study,  a  description  of  the  sample  and  a  discussion  of  the 
statistical  procedures  employed. 

I.  INSTRUMENTATION 

1.  Professional  Role  Orientation  Scale  (Appendix  A). 

This  instrument  was  developed  by  Hrynyk  for  use  in  his  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  (7:89-107).  Hrynyk  adapted  the  instrument  from  research  performed 
by  Corwin  at  Ohio  State  University  (2).  A  full  description  of  the  method 
employed  by  Hrynyk  in  developing  the  instrument  can  be  found  under  the 
reference  cited  above. 

The  PROS  provides  a  total  professional  orientation  rating. 

Hrynyk  reported  the  results  of  split-half  correlations  and  estimated 
whole  test  reliabilities  (Spearman- Brown  prophecy  formula)  that  resulted 
in  the  PROS  and  its  sub- scales  being  accepted  as  sufficiently  reliable 
for  the  purposes  of  its  intended  use  (7:102).  Also,  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlation  coefficients  were  reported  for  each  of  the  sub-scales 
outlined  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study.  All  of  the  intercorrelations 
among  the  sub-scales  were  very  small,  which  indicated  that  each  sub¬ 
scale  measured  "something  different"  in  the  total  PROS  measurement 

(7: 10  It). 

The  general  formal  of  the  PROS  instrument  (Principal  Opinion 
Questionnaire)  is  as  follows: 

(1)  itams  1-10:  Knowledge  dimension: 
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Service  dimension; 


(2)  items  11  -  20 

(3)  items  21  -  30:  Core-organizational  dimension; 

(U)  items  31  -  1;0:  Colleague-profession  dimension;  and 

(5)  items  bl  -  50:  Client  (student)  -  autonomy  dimension. 

The  last  four  items  for  each  sub-scale  were  developed  in  1969  by  E.  ¥. 
Ratsoy  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration^  University  of 
Alberta.,  to  tap  related  areas  that  were  not  included  in  the  sub-scales 
as  used  by  Hrynyk. 

2.  Teacher  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.  (Appendix  B) 

Von  Fange  employed  this  instrument  in  his  research,  and  provided  a 
‘description  of  the  six  self-rating  scales  it  contains  (12:%$). 

(1)  Global  satisfaction:  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  present 
teaching  position  in  all  its  aspects . 

(2)  Social  satisfaction:  the  degree  of  satisfactinn  with  the  social 
relationships  existing  among  teachers. 

(3)  Policy  satisfaction:  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  policies  of  the  school  as  compared  with  policies  which  the  teacher 
feels  to  be  most  desirable  in  education. 

Oi)  Occupational  satisfaction:  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the 
occupation  or  profession  of  teaching  as  compared  to  financially  equivalent 
non- teaching  occupations  involving  the  use  of  the  teacher's  present 
academic  training.  The  degree  of  satisfaction  is  inferred  from  the 
expressed  degree  of  consideration  a  teacher  would  give  to  a  non-teaching 
job  opportunity. 

(5)  Alternative  employment  perception:  The  extent  to  which  a  teacher 
feels  that  non-teaching  jobs  are  available  for  persons  of  his  sex  and 
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(6)  Conformity  pressure:  the  extent  to  which  a  teacher  feels 
pressure  to  conform  to  the  school's  educational  policies.  The  degree 
of  pressure  felt  by  the  teacher  is  inferred  from  the  extent  to  which  he 
feels  that  the  administration  is  receptive  to  criticism  of  the  school's 
educational  policies . 

This  format  of  the  instrument  was  developed  by  Andrews  from 
satisfaction  research  performed  at  the  Midwest  Administration  'Center 
(1:58).  Von  Fange  noted  that  the  Andrews'  instrument  tended  to  result 
in  teacher  responses  on  only  the  top  half  of  each  scale.  To  increase 
the  degree  of  discrimination  within  each  scale  and  to  achieve  a  relatively 
normal  distribution,  the  scales  of  the  present  instrument  have  been  con¬ 
structed  to  avoid  this  skewness  (12:56). 

Neither  Andrews  nor  Von  Fange  provided  evidence  of  test  validity, 
other  than  face  validity,  or  reliability.  However,  Scharf  established  a 
coefficient  of  stability,  significant  at  the  .01  level,  of  .78  from  an 
analysis  of  satisfaction  scores  obtained  by  two  administrations  of  the 
questionnaire  (9:186). 

There  are  several  instruments  available  for  use  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  teacher  satisfaction  (8).  However,  the  instrument  presented  here 
was  chosen  for  this  study  because  its  sub-scales  are  most  related  to  the 
points  developed  regarding  teacher  satisfaction  in  the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  of  this  study. 

This  instrument  was  completed  by  teachers  in  the  sample. 

3.  Teacher  Description  of  Behavior  and  Attitudes  of  the 
Principal.  (Appendix  B)  This  instrument  was  employed  by  Scharf  in  his 
research  on  professional  orientation  and  the  social  structure  of  teacher 
groups  (9).  The  instrument  was  completed  by  the  teachers.  The  sub- 
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scales  on  the  instrument  provide  an  evaluation  of  the  principal  on  the 
following  items:  job  knowledge,  judgment,  organizing  ability,  attitude, 
dependability,  creativity,  dealing  with  people,  delegation,  leadership 
and  personal  efficiency. 

This  instrument  was  originally  developed  by  Strauss  and  Sayles 
(I0:3f?0f£).  Each  item  is  assigned  weights  of  1,  2,  3,  H  and  5*  As  each 
item  is  assumed  to  be  of  equal  weight,  the  total  score  is  obtained  by 
adding  the  responses  of  each  item. 

The  instrument  is  limited  to  the  extent  that  raters  must  agree 
on  the  meaning  of  "excellent",  "very  good"  etc. .  Strauss  and  Sayles  did 
not  provide  measurements  of  either  validity  or  reliability  for  the 
instrument.  As  the  instrument  was  employed  by  Scharf,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  obtain  a  measurement  of  congruent  validity,  although  he  did  establish 
a  coefficient  of  stability,  significant  at  the  .01  level,  of  .76.  He 
maintained,  because  of  this,  that  the  questionnaire  was  a  stable  measure 
(9:150). 

The  purpose  of  the  inclusion  of  the  instrument  in  this  study  was 
to  investigate  the  relationship  between  the  professional  orientation  of 
principals  and  the  ratings  accorded  the  principals  by  teachers.  As  this 
investigation  was  of  an  exploratory  nature,  the  instrument  appeared  as  a 
suitable  measure.  Beyond  conclusions  as  to  general  levels  of  appraisal, 
this  instrument  was  not  expected  to  provide  clearly  delineated  conclusions . 
This  instrument  was  referred  to  as  a  "Principal  Global  Rating  Scale" 

(PGRS) . 

Identification  of  Variables 

Principal  Background  Information  Ques^onnaire  (Appendix  A) . 

These  background  variables  have  been  chosen  according  to  the  framework 
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developed  In  the  section  of  the  study  entitled  "Relationship  of  Variables 
Associated  with  Professional  Orientation". 

(1)  Personal  factors:  items  1-10. 

(2)  School  factors:  items  11  -  13. 

(3)  Core- organizational  factors:  items  llj.  and  15>. 

Teacher  Background  Information  Questionnaire  (Appendix  B) . 

The  information  gathered  in  this  questionnaire  has  been  established  from 
the  section  entitled  "Teacher  Satisfaction".  As  both  the  Teacher  Satis¬ 
faction  Questionnaire  and  the  POPS  are  to  be  used  as  independent  variables , 
and  only  the  gross  rating  of  each  questionnaire  will  be  considered  in  the 

V 

hypotheses ,  none  of  the  background  information  collected  from  the  par¬ 
ticipating  teachers  was  developed  in  the  final  analysis  of  data.  The 
information  was  collected  in  case  it  was  needed  for  some  unforeseen 
development,  and,  secondly,  for  possible  use  at  a  later  date. 

PROS  Validity 

As  no  comparable  scale  is  available  for  an  examination  of  the 
validity  of  this  instrument,  validation  for  the  scale  was  conducted  by 
determining  its  ability  to  discriminate  between  four  groups  of  principals 
classified  as  "high,  medium  high,  medium  low  and  low"  on  professionalism. 
This  test  was  first  run  on  the  total  PROS  scores  of  the  principals,  and 
then,  using  the  same  groupings,  on  each  of  the  five  sub-scales.  The 
following  is  a  report  of  these  analyses. 

Total  PROS  validity.  Table  I  shows  the  results  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Scheffe  method  of  comparing  multiple  means.  It  was  found 
that  the  mean  scores  of  the  principals  on  the  total  PROS  followed  an 
ascending  order  with  the  upper  group  scoring  significantly  higher  than 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PRINCIPALS’  SCORES  ON  THE  FIVE  PROS  DIMENSIONS  AND  ON  THE  TOTAL  PROS 
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the  preceding  groups.  It  was  concluded  that  the  total  PROS  is  able  to 
discriminate  between  groups  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria 
provided. 

Knowledge  sub- scale  validity.  The  probability  of  .016  for  the 
obtained  F  ratio  in  Table  I  showed  that  at  least  one  significant 
difference  occurred  between  pairs  of  means  compared  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  dimension  scores.  The  difference  between  the  mean  score  of 
principals  In  the  low  group  was  shown  by  the  Scheffe  Test  to  have  a 
significantly  lower  score  from  the  mean  scores  of  principals  in  the  high 
group.  It  was  concluded  that  the  knowledge  dimension  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  identify  significant  differences  between  the  extreme  groups. 

Service  sub-scale  validity.  The  sub-scale  scores  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  on  the  service  dimension  of  the  PROS  showed  an  irregularity  in 
that  the  "medium  high"  group  scored  above  the  "high  group".  This 
difference  in  variance  between  groups  three  and  four  (3.35  an d  3U . 78 ) 
produced  no  homogenity  of  variance  (p:  .0129).  This  led  to  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  analysis,  even  though  the  Scheffe  method 
produced  some  significant  differences  between  high  and  low  groups.  That 
significant  differences  existed  within  the  group  was  attested  to  by 
further  analysis  employing  the  Kruskal -Wallis  analysis  of  variance.  The 
H  value  of  the  service  dimension  was  16.10  and  the  critical  value  was 
12.81;  (.005  level).  Supported  by  the  Kruskal -Wallis  analysis,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  service  dimension  provides  a  discriminate  measure 
between  high  and  low  groups  of  principals'  scores  on  this  sub-scale,  as 
reported  in  Table  I. 

Core- organizational  sub-scale  validity.  An  analysis  of  the 
principals'  scores  on  the  core-organizational  dimension  of  the  PROS 
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demonstrated  the  ability  of  this  sub-scale  to  distinguish  significant 
differences  between  all  groups  of  principals.  The  probability  level  of 
.00008  for  the  obtained  F  ratio  for  the  distribution  in  Table  I  showed 
that  at  least  one  significant  difference  occurred  between  pairs  of  means 
of  the  four  groups  of  principals  compared.  The  difference  between  the 
mean  score  of  principals  in  the  low  group  was  shown  by  the  Scheffe  Test 
to  be  significantly  lower  than  the  mean  score  of  the  medium-low  group 
(.10  level),  the  medium-high  group  (.01  level)  and  the  high  group  (.005 
level).  The  medium-low  group  was  also  shown  to  be  significantly  lower 
than  the  high  group  at  the  .05  level. 

Colleague-professional  sub-scale  validity.  An  analysis  of  the 
principals'  scores  on  the  colleague-professional  dimension  showed  the 
ability  of  this  sub-scale  to  distinguish  significant  differences  between 
the  extreme  scores.  The  probability  level  of  .006  for  the  obtained  F 
ratio  in  Table  I  showed  that  at  least  one  significant  difference  occurred 
between  pairs  of  means  of  the  four  groups  of  principals  compared.  The 
difference  between  the  mean  score  of  the  low  group  was  shown  by  the 
Scheffe  Test  to  be  significantly  different  from  the  mean  scores  of  the 
medium- high  group  (.10  level)  and  the  high  group  (.01  level). 

Student- autonomy  sub-scale  validity.  An  analysis  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals'  scores  on  the  student-autonomy  dimension  showed  the  ability  of 
the  sub-scale  to  distinguish  significant  differences  between  the  upper 
and  lower  groupings  of  scores.  The  probability  level  of  .0002  for  the 
obtained  F  ratio  for  the  distribution  in  Table  I  showed  that  at  least 
one  significant  difference  occurred  between  pairs  of  means  of  the  four 
groups  of  principals  compared.  The  difference  between  the  mean  score  of 
principals  in  the  low  group  was  shown  by  the  Scheffe  Test  to  be 
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significantly  different  from  the  mean  scores  of  principals  in  the  medium- 
high  group  (.005  level).  The  mean  score  of  principals  in  the  medium-low 
group  also  appeared  as  significantly  different  from  principals  in  tne 
high  group  at  the  .01  level. 

Conclusion.  From  this  method  of  establishing  a  measure  of 
validity  for  the  Instrument  as  a  whole  and  for  its  various  sub-scales , 
it  would  be  inaccurate  to  state  that  it  is  an  extremely  sensitive 
measure  of  professional  orientation.  However ,  the  analysis  demonstrated 
that  all  sub-scales  can  distinguish  significant  differences ,  especially 
at  the  extremes  of  groupings.  Some  of  the  sub-scales  are  more  sensitive 
than  others  (e.g.,  core-organizational  sub-scale).  It  was  concluded 
that  the  sub-scale  measures  are  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  total  PROS  score  appears  to  be  very  sensitive.  The 
analysis  of  this  instrument  showed  that  it  distinguished  significant 
differences  on  each  of  the  sub-scales  beyond  the  .00^  level. 

Int er co rrelation  of  PROS  Sub- seal e  Scores 

Hrynyk  reported  that  the  original  thirty  items  of  the  PROS 
showed  only  three  correlations  that  were  not  significant,  and  that  all 
of  the  intercorrelations  among  sub-scales  were  quite  small  (7 : 10U) •  He 
concluded  from  this  that  there  was  only  a  slight  relationship  between 
the  scores  of  the  various  PROS  sub-scale  scores.  Although  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  sub-scale  scores  and  the  total  PROS  were  substantial, 
Hrynyk  further  concluded  that  each  sub-scale  made  a  significant,  but 
unique,  contribution  to  the  total  PROS  score  (7il06). 

Table  II  represents  the  findings  of  the  Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  coefficients  among  the  sub-scale  scores  and  the  total  PROS. 
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CORRELATION  MATRIX  FOR  SUB-SCALE  AND  TOTAL  SCORES  ON  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  ORIENTATION  SCALE 
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The  thirty  original  and  twenty  additional  items  were  both  used  in  this 
analysis.  The  most  noticeable  difference  from  Hrynyk's  work  in  this 
area  is  that  only  three  sub-scales  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the 
.05  level  and  beyond:  student -autonomy,  core-organization  and  colleague- 
professional  dimensions.  Generally,  the  intercorrelations  are  lower 
on  the  fifty-item  PROS  than  on  the  thirty- item  instrument.  Following  the 
line  of  reasoning  presented  by  Garrett  (5:175-177)  and  Hays  (6: U9U~5o5) 3 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  relationships  among  the  various  sub-scale 
scores  is  less  strong  than  on  the  original  instrument.  However,  the 
relationship  is  not  of  a  low  enough  magnitude  to  render  the  instrument 
impotent . 

As  in  Hrynyk's  analysis,  the  relationship  between  the  sub- scale 
scores  and  the  total  professional  role  orientation  is  substantial. 

However,  the  intercorrelations  between  the  sub- scales  and  the  total 
PROS  are  generally  lower  than  those  presented  in  Hrynyk's  results  (7:106). 
Because  of  this,  it  was  concluded  that  each  sub-scale  makes  a  significant, 
but  unique,  contribution  to  the  total  professional  score. 

Factor  Analysis  of  the  PROS 

Because  of  the  limitations  involved  in  relating  37  observations 
among  the  principals  to  the  fifty  variables  on  the  PROS ,  a  factor 
analysis  of  the  full  PROS  instrument  was  not  possible.  A  complete  factor 
analysis  of  the  PROS  as  used  in  this  research  may  be  found  in  Throndson's 

work  (11:50-55). 

The  factor  analysis  reported  in  this  research  was  performed  first 
on  the  original  thirty  items  of  the  Professional  Role  Orientation  Scale 
and  secondly,  on  the  additional  twenty  items.  The  fifty  items  on  the 
PROS  were  analyzed  according  to  the  varimax  procedure.  Tables  X,  XT  and 
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and  XII  display  the  resulting  factor  patterns  of  the  PROS  items.  The 
symbols  ++  or  --  indicate  a  factor  loading  of  .  I4.OO  or  great er,  while 
vacant  cells  represent  negligible  loadings  of  less  than  .300;  a  single  + 
or  -  indicates  a  marginal  loading  between  .300  and  . 399  -  The  full 
print-out  of  the  factor  analysis  appears  in  Appendix  D. 

Original  thirty  PROS  items .  It  was  concluded  from  Table  III 
that  the  service,  core-organizational  and  student- autonomy  sub-scales 
showed  the  strongest  factor  loadings.  The  knowledge  and  colleague- 
professional  sub-scales  showed  a  spread  in  factor  loadings  that  would 
appear  to  weaken  their  contribution  to  the  total  instrument.  Although 
the  knowledge  sub-scale  loads  on  the  knowledge  items,  its  tendency  to 
3.0 ad  positively  on  all  other  sub-scales  would  lead  to  the  interpretation 
that  it  is  not  a  clearly  defined  measure.  The  colleague-professional 
sub-scale  is  inconclusive,  as  the  items  do  not  load  consistently. 

Twenty  additional  PROS  items.  The  varimax  rotation  of  the  twenty 
new  items  on  both  six  and  five  factors  are  shown  in  Tables  IV  and  V 
respectively.  The  rotation  on  five  factors  showed  a  strong  tendency  for 
the  sub-scales  to  over-lap,  so  the  six  factor  rotation  was  examined  in 
detail.  This  analysis  (Table  IV )  indicated  that  each  of  the  groups  of 
four  items  added  to  the  original  five  sub-scales  loaded  strongly,  with 
the  service  sub-scale  items  the  weakest.  The  sixth  factor  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  indicating  that  the  five  sub- scales  measure  something  beyond 
the  intended  use  of  the  PROS  Instrument.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
additional  items  perhaps  do  add  to  the  strength  of  each  of  the  sub- 

However,  like  the  items  in  the  original  PROS,  the  additional 
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TABLE  III 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  THIRTY  ITEMS  APPEARING  ON  THE  ORIGINAL 
PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  ORIENTATION  SCALE  ON  FIVE  FACTORS 


Item 

Service 

Core¬ 

organization 

Student- 

autonomy 

Colleague- 

profession 

Knowledge 

1 

+ 

2 

++ 

++ 

3 

— 

4"  4- 

k 

++ 

5 

+ 

+ 

6 

++ 

11 

— 

12 

++ 

13 

++ 

lh 

+4* 

15 

-- 

4" 

16 

++ 

r* 

21 

-++ 

22 

4*4* 

23 

4*4* 

2k 

++ 

+ 

25 

++ 

26 

+  + 

++ 

31 

+ 

32 

- 

33 

+ 

+ 

4* 

+ 

3k 

++ 

35 

++ 

36 

+ 

—  — 

111 

++ 

U2 

- 

++ 

ii3 

++ 

kk 

+4~ 

U5 

+ 

++ 

I16 

++ 

++  signifies  a  factor  loading  of  +  .L|00  or  greater. 

+  signifies  a  marginal  loading  between  +.300  and  +.3 99- 
--  signifies  a  factor  loading  of  -.1|00  or  greater. 

signifies  a  marginal  loading  between  -.300  and  -.399* 
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TABLE  IV 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  TWENTY  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ROLE 
ORIENTATION  SCALE  ON  SIX  FACTORS 


Item 

Knowledge 

Core- 

organization 

Student- 

autonomy 

Service 

Colleague- 

profession 

7 

+  + 

++ 

8 

++ 

9 

++ 

++ 

10 

++ 

- 

17 

+ 

++ 

18 

++ 

19 

++ 

20 

++ 

27 

+  + 

28 

29 

++ 

+ 

++ 

30 

++ 

++ 

37 

++ 

++ 

38 

++ 

39 

- 

++ 

hO 

++ 

hi 

++ 

— 

U8 

++ 

h9 

++ 

50 

++ 

++  signifies 
+  signifies 
--  signifies 
signifies 


a  factor  loading  of  +.L[00  or  greater, 
a  marginal  loading  between  +  .300  and  +.399. 
a  factor  loading  of  -.I4OO  or  greater, 
a  marginal  loading  between  -.300  and  -.399* 
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TABLE  V 

FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  TWENTY  ITEMS  ADDIS  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  ROLE 
ORIENTATION  SCALE  ON  FIVE  FACTORS 


Item 

Knowledge 

Student- 

autonomy 

Colleague- 

profession 

Core¬ 

organization 

Service 

7 

++ 

++ 

8 

++ 

9 

++ 

10 

+ 

17 

++ 

18 

++ 

19 

+4 

20 

++ 

27 

++ 

++ 

28 

++ 

++ 

29 

+ 

++ 

30 

+  + 

+ 

37 

++ 

++ 

38 

++ 

39 

+  + 

- 

5o 

++ 

57 

+  + 

58 

+ 

59 

++ 

50 

++ 

59 

permission  to  conduct  the  study  was  sought  and  received,  and  their 
cooperation  was  requested  in  aiding  the  investigator  in  developing 
mailing  lists. 

Description  of  the  sample.  Of  the  forty  schools  selected  for 
the  study,  38  of  the  principals  returned  the  questionnaires.  One  of  the 
returned  questionnaires  had  to  be  discarded  as  unusable,  and  the 
remaining  37  provided  the  data  for  this  study.  Table  VI  provides  a 
description  of  these  37  schools  as  to  denomination  and  sex  of  principals. 
Table  VII  illustrates  the  types  of  schools  included  In  the  sample. 

Copies  of  the  Satisfaction  Scale  and  PGRS  were  mailed  to  each  of 
the  936  staff  members  in  each  of  the  forty  schools  selected  for  the 
study.  These  questionnaires  were  mailed  in  bulk  to  the  principals,  who 
were  asked  to  distribute  the  teachers'  questionnaires. 

The  percentage  of  returns  from  the  teachers  was  generally  low, 
and  follow-up  efforts  failed  to  produce  a  significant  increase  in 
responses.  In  final  sum,  536  questionnaires  were  returned  by  the  teachers. 
This  figure  represented  57. 08$  of  the  questionnaires  sent  to  the  teachers. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  strong  reason  to  explain  the  low 
percentage  of  returns  from  teachers  beyond  simple  lack  of  interest.  The 
questionnaires  were  mailed  In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1969 ^  end  a 
general  follow-up  letter  was  mailed  in  March;  returns  were  accepted 
until  April  l5th.  Six  weeks  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  time  for 
completion.  Also,  it  appears  unreasonable  to  question  whether  the 
principals  distributed  the  questionnaires,  as  the  high  percentage  of 
principal  returns  (92.5$)  would  vouch  for  their  interest  in  the  study. 

Of  the  536  questionnaires  returned  by  the  teachers,  thirteen 
were  discarded,  as  the  returned  principal's  questionnaire  was  unusable. 
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TABLE  VI 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  DENOMINATION 
AND  SEX  OF  PRINCIPALS  IN  THE  SAMPLE 

(N=37) 


Salvation  Army 

Roman  Catholic 

United  Church 

Anglican 

Number 

3 

2h 

6 

h 

Male  principals 

3 

10 

6 

3 

Female  principals 

111 

1 

TABLE  VII 

FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS 


IN  THE  SAMPLE 
(N=37) 

Elementary 

High  Schools 

"Feeder" 

Junior 

Senior 

(grs.  1-8) 

(grs.  9-11) 

schools 

high 

high 

(grs.  1-6) 

schools 

schools 

(grs.  7-9) 

(grs.  10-11) 

N:  25 


k 


2 


h 


2 
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Therefore,  a  total  of  £23  teachers'  questionnaires  were  analyzed. 

Despite  the  low  percentage  of  returns  from  teachers ,  the  £23 
questionnaires  received  provided  a  sampling  of  teachers  from  each  of  the 
37  schools  in  the  study,  and  the  study  was  continued  on  this  basis. 

Appendix  C  contains  copies  of  all  correspondence  connected  with 
the  collection  of  data. 

III.  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DATA 

The  description  of  the  treatment  is  divided  into  a  description  of 
the  scoring  procedures,  the  statistical  treatment  and  a  discussion  of  the 
statistical  procedures. 

Scoring 

All  of  the  information  received  on  the  PROS  and  the  two  teachers' 
questionnaires  were  assigned  numerical  values,  in  each  case  the  positive 
response  receiving  the  highest  numerical  value.  The  items  on  the  PROS 
requiring  negative  scoring  were  read  in  reverse  order.  Likewise  the 
PGRS  was  scored  negatively  and  that  was  read  in  reverse  order.  The  data 
returned  were  placed  on  IBM  punch  cards.  "Where  the  responses  of  the 
PROS  and  the  PGRS  were  not  indicated,  they  were  assigned  a  value  of 
three  (undecided). 

To  attain  single  sub-scale  mean  scores  on  the  PROS,  a  special 
program  was  prepared  by  the  Educational  Research  Division  of  the 
University  of  Alberta.  This  print- out  appears  in  Appendix  D.  These 
mean  scores  were  used  to  establish  groupings  of  the  principals  on  sub¬ 
scale  scores  and  on  total  PROS  scores. 

Statistical  Treatment 

Description  of  professionalism,  among  administrators.  The  hypo- 
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theses  proposed  in  this  section  of  the  study  were  mainly  concerned  with 
determining  relationships  among  professional  role  orientation  scores 
and  principals '  membership  in  sub-groups  of  the  occupation  as  determined 
by  classification  on  the  basis  of  various  background  variables.  Since 
differences  among  distributions  suggest  a  statistical  relationship 
between  variables  (6:129),  one  approach  to  the  testing  of  these  hypo¬ 
theses  is  through  the  technique  of  planned  comparisons  (6:1 i59-U66).  The 
interest  of  this  study  lay  in  answering  the  specific  question:  do 
different  groupings  of  principals  differ  in  professional  role  orientation 
on  the  various  sub-scale  scores  and/or  on  the  total  professional 
orientation  score?  For  such  planned  comparisons,  the  various  forms  of 
analysis  of  variance  were  employed.  Only  the  dependent  variable  needs  to 
be  of  a  numerical  nature  for  the  application  of  this  test.  In  the  case 
of  this  study,  the  professional  role  orientation  scores  satisfy  this 
criterion.  A  detailed  description  of  these  procedures  is  included  in 
the  following  section. 

Other  aspects  of  the  problem  in  this  study  were  concerned  with 
relationships  in  which  two  variables  were  numerical.  The  relationship 
between  size  of  school  and  professional  role  orientation  scores  is  an 
example  of  such  a  situation.  No  distinction  was  drawn  as  to  which  score 
was  the  independent  variable  and  which  was  the  dependent  variable. 

Since  the  linear  regression  model  is  na  good  fit"  to  this  data,  the  product- 
moment  correlation  coefficient  was  employed  in  testing  hypotheses  of  this 
nature  (liulliO;  6:k92-h9h)> 

Teacher  questionnaires.  All  responses  on  the  teacher  question¬ 
naires  follow  the  reasoning  set  forth  above  in  the  decision  to  use 
planned  comparisons  to  analyze  the  data.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
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following  section  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  procedures. 

Discussion  of  Statistical  Procedures 

The  F  test  was  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  all  comparisons. 
Winer  has  demonstrated  that  the  F  test  is  very  robust  in  respect  to  the 
assumption  of  normality  of  distributions  (13:33-36).  Winer  has  also 
noted  that  where  there  is  ”no  previous  knowledge  about  the  effect  of 
treatments  upon  the  variance"  the  F  test  is  appropriate  since  it  is 
robust  with  respect  to  departures  from  homogeneity  of  variance  (13:93). 

For  comparisons  involving  two  groups,  however,  the  t  test  was 
employed.  The  two  assumptions  involved  in  the  use  of  this  test  are: 

(1)  the  sample  variances  do  not  differ  significantly,  and  (2)  the  dis¬ 
tributions  in  the  populations  are  normal  (h:3!?k)-  Where  this  test  was 
employed,  the  F  test  for  differences  was  performed.  When  indicated  by 
the  F  test,  Welch  t  prime  approximation  was  used  to  compensate  for 
variance  difference.  When  hypotheses  were  directional,  the  probability 
on  the  one-tailed  test  was  accepted  (6:1+65). 

For  comparison  involving  more  than  two  groups,  the  t  test  could 
not  be  employed  for  the  following  reasons:  (l)  some  t  values  will 
exceed  the  critical  value  by  chance,  and  (2)  a  loss  of  precision  occurs 
in  estimating  the  variance  if  the  measurement  of  two  groups  only 
is  compared  (3:139).  The  F  test  was  employed  to  test  for  departures 
from  homogeneity  of  variance  (13:93).  In  instances  where  the  overall  F 
proved  to  be  significant  beyond  the  .05  level,  the  nature  of  the  implied 
differences  was  probed  further  by  application  of  the  Scheffe  method  for 
multiple  comparison  of  means.  Ferguson  explains  the  Scheffe  method  in 
detail,  and  maintains  that  because  of  the  rigorous  nature  of  the  method. 
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significance  at  the  .10  level  may  be  accepted  (U: 296-297 )  •  In  all 
analyses  employing  the  Scheffe  method.,  the  .10  level  of  significance  is 
accepted  in  this  study. 

In  some  of  the  analyses  of  variance  in  the  description  of  the 
professional  orientation  of  the  principals,  the  Kraskal-Wallis  one-way 
analysis  of  variance  by  ranks  was  employed.  This  type  of  analysis  was 
of  secondary  Importance,  and  was  used  to  re- check  the  results  of  the  F 
test  analyses  of  multiple  groups.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Ferguson 
for  a  fuller  description  of  this  method  (U : 362-363 ) .  When  the  Kruskal- 
Wallis  analyses  had  a  bearing  on  the  results,  they  are  reported 
separately. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PROFESSIONALISM  AMONG  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  ST..  JOHN' S, NEWFOUNDLAND 

I,  PERSONAL  BACKGROUND  VARIABLES 

This  section  reports  on  the  findings  of  the  analysis  of  back¬ 
ground  variables  one  to  ten  in  the  Principal  Background  Information 
Questionnaire.  The  specific  hypotheses  were  developed  in  Chapter  II 
for  each  of  the  ten  variables.  These  hypotheses  will  be  examined,  in 
two  sections:  (l)  individual  background,  variables,  and  (2)  educational 
background  variables. 

Individual  Background  Variables 

Sex.  Hypothesis  1.1.  No  significant  difference  exists  between 
the  mean  PROS  scores  of  male  and  female  principals. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  difference  In  professional  role 
orientation  between  male  and  female  principals  are  presented  in  Table 
VIII.  The  analysis  of  variance  revealed  that  the  mean  scores  of  males 
were  significantly  higher  than  the  female  scores  on  the  core-organiza¬ 
tional  dimension.  The  hypothesis  was  rejected  for  the  core-organizational 
dimension,  but  could  not  be  rejected  for  the  other  sub-scales  or  for  the 
total  PROS  score. 

Marital  Status.  Hypothesis  1.2.  No  significant  difference 

exists  between  the  mean  total  PROS  scores  qf 
married  and  single  principals . 

Table  VIII  shows  the  analysis  of  total  PROS  and  sub-scale  scores 
of  principals  grouped  according  to  their  marital  status.  Marital  status 
did  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  professional  orientation  of  respon¬ 
dents  either  on  the  various  dimensions  or  on  the  total  PROS.  Therefore, 
the  hypothesis  cannot  be  rejected. 
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PROS  SCORES  OF  PRINCIPALS  GROUPED  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SEX 
MARITAL  STATUS  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS 
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Membership  in  a  religious  order.  Hypothesis  1.3.  No 

significant  difference  exists  between  the  mean  PROS 
scores  of  lay  and  religions  principals. 

The  analysis  of  total  PROS  and  snb-scale  scores  of  lay  and 

religions  principals  (Table  VIII )  showed  no  significant  differences  in 

the  scores ,  and  the  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected. 

Discussion  of  Findings  Related  to  Individual  Background  Variables 

The  sex  of  individuals  is  commonly  used  as  a  variable  for  compar¬ 
ison  of  professional  attitudes.  The  single  significant  difference  appearing 
after  analysis  of  data  grouped  on  this  variable  was  in  the  direction  found 
by  Hrynyk  after  similar  research  (2:168).  Although  the  male  principals 
appeared  as  significantly  more  oriented  to  the  occupational  association  as 
the  reference  group  of  the  profession,  the  sex  variable  did  not  prove  to 
be  a  classification  of  overall  significance  in  measuring  professionalism. 

Neither  the  grouping  of  principals  on  the  basis  of  marital  status 
or  membership  in  a  religious  order  uncovered  any  significant  differences 
in  professional  orientation.  The  fact  that  no  significant  differences 
appeared  on  the  variable  measuring  membership  in  a  religious  order  is  of 
interest  to  this  study.  The  differences  between  lay  and  religious 
teachers  may  not  be  as  pronounced  as  may  be  sometimes  thought. 

Personal  Educational  Background  Variables 

Data  collected  from  respondents  included  years  of  teaching 

experience  and  professional  training.  The  analysis  of  the  hypotheses 

for  this  data  is  included  in  this  section. 

Extra-provincial  educational  and  teaching  experience. 

Hypothesis  l.U.  No  significant  difference  exists  between  the 
mean  total  PROS  scores  of  principals  who  have  had  teaching 
experience  outside  Newfoundland  and  those  who  have  not. 
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The  results  of  responses  of  principals  grouped  on  extra¬ 
provincial  educational  experience  are  shown  in  Table  IX.  Those  prin¬ 
cipals  who  practiced  only  in  Newfoundland  achieved  significantly  higher 
scores  in  their  total  professional  orientation  and  on  the  knowledge  and 
colleague-professional  sub-scales  than  did  those  principals  who  had 
experience  outside  of  Newfoundland.  Significant  differences  did  not 
appear  on  the  remaining  three  sub-scales. 

Hypothesis  l.f>.  No  significant  correlation  exists  between  the 

mean  PROS  scores  of  principals  who  have  had  university  training 

outside  Newfoundland  and  those  who  have  not. 

The  analysis  of  responses  of  principals  grouped  on  this  criterion 
showed  no  significant  differences  appearing  on  either  the  sub- scale  or 
on  the  total  PROS  score.  The  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  IX. 

Recency  of  education.  Hypothesis  1.6.  There  is  no  correlation 
between  the  PROS  score  of  principals  and  the  recency 
of  their  last  formal  university  course. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  (Table  X)  Indicated  no  significant 
correlations  either  along  the  sub- scales  or  on  the  total  PROS  score. 

The  magnitude  of  all  correlations  was  small *  and  the  original  hypothesis 
was  rejected. 

Teaching  experience.  Hypothesis  1.7.  There  is  a  significant, 
positive  correlation  between  the  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experience  of  a  principal  and  his  PROS  score. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  (Table  X)  indicated  no  significant 
correlation  either  along  the  sub-scales  or  on  the  total  PROS  score.  The 
magnitude  of  all  correlations  was  small,  and  the  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Number  of  years  of  training.  Hypo  thesis  1.8.  A  significant, 
positive  correlation  exists  between  the  number  of  years 
of  training  of  a  principal  and  his  PROS  score. 

The  results  of  the  analysis,  summarized  in  Table  X,  led  to  the 
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TABLE  X 


CORRELATION  MATRIX  FOR  PROS  SCORES  AND  BACKGROUND 
VARIABLES  OF  PRINCIPALS’  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(N=37) 


Recency  of 
education 

Teaching 

experience 

Years  of 
training 

Size  of 
school 

Teaching  experience 

.31 

Years  of  training 

.27 

.18 

Size  of  school 

-.03 

-.111 

.55#* 

Knowledge 

-.10 

-.13 

.05 

-.06 

Service 

-.30 

-.29 

-.18 

.02 

Cor e- organization 

.06 

.05 

.25 

.21 

Colleague-profession 

-.20 

-.16 

-.22 

.01 

Student- autonomy 

.02 

.05 

-.39* 

-.26 

Total  PROS 

-.18 

-.15 

-.13 

.00 

-X-  significant  at  the  .05  level 


-x-x-  significant  at  the  .01  level 
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conclusion  that  no  positive  correlation  existed  between  the  years  of 
university  training  and  professional  orientation  as  measured  by  the 
PROS.  Most  of  the  correlations  were  again  small  in  magnitude.  Hence, 
the  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

A  significant,  negative  correlation  appeared  on  the  student- 
autonomy  dimension.  It  would  appear  that  principals  with  fewer  years 
of  training  show  a  more  positive  orientation  to  the  students  and  the 
fiduciary  nature  of  their  relation  with  these  students. 

Study  of  educational  administration.  Hypothesis  1.9»„ 

No  significant  difference  exists  between  the  mean  PROS 
scores  of  those  principals  who  have  studied  educational 
administration  and  those  who  have  not. 

This  variable  provided  a  significant  difference  in  PROS  scores  on 
two  of  the  sub-scale  measures  and  on  the  total  PROS  score.  Table  IX  shows 
that  the  mean  scores  of  principals  who  had  not  studied  educational  admini¬ 
stration  were  significantly  higher  on  the  service  and  colleague-prof ess.- 
ional  dimensions  and  on  the  total  professional  orientation  scale. 

Route  of  university  course.  Hypothesis  1.10.  A  significant 

difference  exists  between  the  PROS  scores  of  principals 
who  attained  their  first  degree  in  education  and  those 
principals  who  attained  a  degree  in  another  field 
before  entering  education. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  showed  no  significant  differences 
and  the  hypothesis  was  rejected  (Table  IX). 

Discussion  of  Findings  on  Personal  Educational  Background  Variables 

The  grouping  of  data  on  the  basis  of  extra-provincial  teaching 
experience  revealed  several  significant  differences  (Table  IX) •  This 
variable  was  included  in  the  study  to  examine  its  relationship  to 
professional  orientation  among  administrators,  and  was  based  on  the 
research  of  Coulter.  Coulter's  work  on  innovativeness  among  principals 
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in  Australia  found  that  those  principals  who  had  experience  outside 
their  district  were  more  innovative  (l:5>U).  Although  this  study  revealed 
significant  differences  on  this  variable,  they  were  not  in  the  hypo¬ 
thesized  direction,  as  those  principals  who  had  attained  their  years  of 
experience  in  Newfoundland  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  knowledge 
and  colleague-professional  dimensions  and  on  the  total  professional 
orientation.  Because  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported  having 
educational  experience  outside  Newfoundland  was  small  (N=l|),  and  because 
no  attempt  was  made  to  examine  the  extent  of  their  extra-provincial 
experience,  it  would  not  be  logical  to  draw  any  conclusions  about  the 
nature  of  their  extra-provincial  experience  in  general. 

No  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  measure  of  university 
training  outside  Newfoundland,  as  no  significant  separation  of  the  mean 
scores  of  respondents  appeared  from  this  variable. 

The  variable  measuring  study  of  educational  administration  was 
included  in  this  study  without  the  benefit  of  previous  research  to 
indicate  the  direction  such  an  hypothesis  should  take.  The  principals 
who  had  not  studied  educational  administration  scored  higher  on  the 
service  and  colleague-professional  dimensions  and  on  the  total  PROS  score. 
Although  this  appears  to  indicate  a  negative  association  of  training  in 
educational  administration  with  professional  orientation,  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  unwarranted  because  of  the  superficial  nature  of  the 
investigation  of  this  variable,  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  investigate 
the  nature  or  depth  of  the  respondents*  studies  in  this  subject  area. 

Also,  the  small  number  of  principals  who  did  not  study  educational 
administration  was  extremely  small  (N=6),  and  this  fact  places  an 
important  qualification  on  these  results. 
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The  negative  correlation  that  appears  between  years  of  training 
and  orientation  towards  the  fiduciary  nature  of  the  principals '  relation¬ 
ship  with  teachers  and  students  provides  some  implications  of  importance. 
This  result,  as  it  appears  in  this  study,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
reported  research  findings  of  Hrynyk  (2:28).  It  is  difficult  to  form 
conjectures  to  explain  why  principals  with  more  years  of  training  should 
feel  less  strongly  in  need  of  autonomy  in  the  professional  decisions 
they  must  make  in  fulfilling  their  role.  Such  a  result  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  these  principals  have  been  longer  in  their  positions, 
have  much  more  autonomy  and  feel  less  need  for  it  in  their  work. 

II.  SCHOOL  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 

This  section  deals  with  the  relationship  between  three  school 
background  variables  and  principals'  professional  role  orientation 
scores.  The  variables  which  were  selected  for  analysis  are:  (l)  size 
of  school,  (2)  religious  denomination  of  school,  and  (3)  type  of  school. 

Size  of  school.  Hypothesis  2.1.  A  significant  positive 
correlation  exists  between  the  size  of  schools  in 
which  principals  are  employed  and  their  PROS  score. 

A  summary  of  the  analysis  of  PROS  scores  of  principals  grouped 
according  to  the  size  of  school  in  which  they  were  employed  is  presented 
in  Table  X.  The  size  of  school  was  decided  by  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  a  given  school.  The  analysis  showed  no  significant  correla¬ 
tions  between  size  of  school  and  any  of  the  PROS  dimensions  or  the  total 
professional  orientation  score.  The  correlations  on  each  item  were 
small,  and  this  added  strength  to  the  decision  to  reject  the  original 
hypothesis. 

Religious  denomination  of  school.  Hypothesis  2.2.  No  signifi¬ 
cant  different  exists  between  the  mean  PROS  scores  of 
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principals  grouped  on  the  religious  denomination  of  the 
school  they  administer. 

Only  one  PROS  sub-scale,  core- organization,  revealed  any  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  among  principals  classified  on  the  basis  of  the 
religious  denomination  of  schools.  The  probability  level  of  . OU  for  the 
obtained  F  ratio  for  the  distribution  in  Table  XI  showed  that  at  least 
one  significant  difference  occurred  between  pairs  of  means  of  the  four 
groups  of  principals  compared  according  to  the  denomination  of  the 
schools  they  administer.  The  differences  between  the  mean  core- organiza¬ 
tional  score  of  principals  in  the  United  'Church  schools  was  shown  by  the 
Scheffe  Test  (Table  XII )  to  be  significantly  higher  than  the  scores  of 
principals  in  Roman  Catholic  schools . 

Type  of  ^school.  Hypothesis  2.3.  There  is  a  significant 

difference  between  the  mean  PROS  scores  of  principals 
when  they  are  grouped  according  to  the  type  of  school 
they  administer. 

An  examination  of  Table  XIII  revealed  that  significant  differences 
appeared  on  the  mean  score  of  principals  on  the  service  and  core- 
organizational  dimensions.  The  remaining  differences  on  the  sub-scales 
and  total  PROS  were  not  significant. 

The  classification  of  principals  into  two  groups  based  on  the 
type  of  school  (elementary  and  "other")  was  performed  after  analysis  of 
the  full  breakdown  of  school  types  resulted  in  zero  variance  and  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  program.  The  "other"  schools  represent  high  schools  (N=U) 
"feeder"  schools  (N=2),  junior  high  schools  (N=Li)  and  senior  high 
schools  (N=2). 

Pis cussion  of  Findings  on  School  Background  Variables 

Although  the  size  of  school  staff  did  not  provide  any  significant 
correlation  with  the  principals'  professional  orientation,  there  was  a 
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TABLE  XI 

ANALYSIS  OF  PRINCIPALS'  SCORES  ON  THE  CORE- ORGANIZATION 
DIMENSION  OF  THE  PROS  BASED  ON  THE 
DENOMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS 


Group 

Number  of 
principals 
in  group 

Mean  score  of  principals 
on  core-organizational 
dimension 

Standard 

Deviation 

1  Salvation  Array 

3 

37.33 

5.50 

2  Roman  Catholic 

2i| 

35.08 

U.63 

3  United  'Church 

6 

111 .  66 

1i.17 

I|  Anglican 

k 

3*4-25 

7.67 

F:  3.07 

p:  .Oi| 

TABLE  XII 

SCHEFFE  MULTIPLE  COMPARISON  OF  PRINCIPALS'  MEM  CORE¬ 
ORGANIZATION  SCORES  AS  GROUPED  IN  TABLE  XI 


Groups 

Mean  core -organization  score  of  principals 

Probability 

1  and  2 

37.33  and  35.08 

.908 

1  and  3 

37.33  and  ill. 66 

.682 

1  and  1| 

37.33  and  3U-25 

.883 

2  and  3 

35.08  and  I|1 . 66 

.056 

2  and  1| 

35*08  and  3U- 25 

.992 

3  and  1; 

ill. 66  and  3)4.25 

.171 
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positive  and  significant  correlation  noted  between  principals '  years  of 
university  education  and  the  size  of  the  staff  in  the  school  they 
administer.  This  finding  would  appear  to  support  the  results  of  writers 
who  have  found  that  more  education  and  experience  are  associated  with 
the  larger  schools,  which  are  usually  high  schools  (2:129). 

The  prevailing  effect  of  a  denominational  school  system  upon 
professional  orientation  is  negligible.  The  United  Church  principals 
scored  significantly  higher  on  the  measure  of  their  orientation  to  the 
Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association  as  their  reference  group.  This 
finding  is  consistent  with  results  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this 
chapter.  It  was  found  that  all  of  the  United  Church  principals  were  in 
constant  attendance  at  N.T.A.  meetings,  and  all  except  one,  were  active 

in  the  committee  work  of  the  N.T.A. 

The  elementary  school  principals  Indicated  their  primary  orien¬ 
tation  toward  providing  a  service  for  the  students  under  their  charge. 

The  principals  of  the  "other"  schools  indicated  their  primary  orienta¬ 
tion  occurred  along  the  core- organizational  dimension.  Differences  In 
the  patterning  of  professional  role  orientation  among  different  groups 
of  principals  support  the  notion  that  the  teaching  occupation  is  seg¬ 
mented  in  its  movement  toward  professionalism  (2:129).  It  may  be  noted 
that  as  the  "other"  classification  of  schools  used  in  this  study  (Table 
XIII)  contained  mostly  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools,  this  seg¬ 
mentation  of  proves sionalization  is  further  supported.  The  Newfoundland 
Teachers'  Association  receives  most  of  its  support  from  principals  of 
junior  high  and  high  schools  (Table  XIII) •  The  principals  of  elementary 
schools  appear  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  fulfilling  their  service 
role  and  do  not  look  to  the  occupational  association,  as  their  primary 
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reference  group. 

III.  'CORE- ORGANIZATIONAL  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 

This  section  deals  with  the  relationship  between  the  two  core- 
organisational  background  variables  and  the  principals'  professional  role 
orientation.  The  variables  which  were  selected  for  analysis  were  (l) 
participation  in  the  committee  work  of  the  Newfoundland  Teachers ' 
Association,  and  (2)  attendance  at  N.T.A.  meetings. 

Participation  in  N.T.A.  committee  work .  Hypothesis  3 . I • 

There  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  mean 
PROS  scores  of  principals  who  participate  in  N.T.A. 
committee  work  and  those  who  do  not. 

The  results  of  the  analysis,  summarised  in  Table  XIII,  indicated 
that  participation  and  non-participation  was  significant  on  the  service 
dimension  only.  Principals  who  did  not  participate  in  committee  work 
scored  higher  on  this  sub- scale. 

Attendance  at  N.T.A,.  meetings.  Hypothesis  3.2.  There  is  a 

significant  difference  between  the  mean  PROS  score  of 
principals  who  attend  Newfoundland  Teachers '  Association 
meetings  and  those  who  do  not. 

The  results  of  this  analysis,  summarized  in  Table  XIII,  resulted 
in  no  significant  differences  appearing  on  either  the  sub-scale  or  the 
total  PROS  score,  and  the  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

Discussions  of  Findings  Related  to  Core- organizational  Variables 

A  general  conclusion,  apparent  from  the  analysis  of  these  two 
variables  measuring  participation  in  the  N  T.A.  is  that  participation 
in  the  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association  is  not  associated  with  the 
professional  orientation  of  principals  in  St.  John's.  The  only  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  appearing  from  the  analysis  was  on  the  service 
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dimension,  and  this  showed  that  principals  who  do  not  participate  in 
committee  work  of  the  N.T.A.  felt  more  strongly  that  they  were  performing 
an  indispensable  service  for  their  pupils.  This  result  is  consistent 
with  that  of  Table  XI.  This  table  showed  that  principals  of  elementary 
schools,  who  did  not  report  a  reference  toward  the  N.T.A.,  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  service  dimension  of  the  PROS. 

In  conversation  with  an  official  of  the  Newfoundland  Teachers' 
Association,  the  investigator  was  told  that  the  N.T.A.  does  not  appear 
to  command  the  support  in  St.  John's  that  it  does  in  other  parts  of 
Newfoundland.  That  opinion  is  supported  by  this  research,  as  it  applies 
to  St.  John's.  Although  conclusions  may  be  drawn  in  reference  to  the 
sample  included  in  this  study,  no  generalizations  regarding  the  work  of 
the  N.T.A.  in  Newfoundland  can  be  supported  from  this  research. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


TEACHER  SATISFACTION 

This  chapter  examines  the  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers  in 
relation  to  the  professional  orientation  scores  of  the  principals  in 
whose  schools  these  teachers  are  employed.  The  relationship  between 
teacher  satisfaction  and  total  and  sub-scale  PROS  scores  is  treated  in 
two  sections:  (1)  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers  in  relation  to  PROS 
sub-scales,  and  (2)  teacher  satisfaction  in  relation  to  total  profess¬ 
ional  orientation  or  principals. 

The  relationship  between  the  teachers'  satisfaction  scores  and 

the  principals '  PROS  scores  was  examined  through  the  following  hypothesis 

Hypo thesis  I+.  There  is  a  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers  when  compared  on 
the  basis  of  total  PROS  and  sub-scale  scores  of  principals 

Satisfaction  Scores  and  PROS  Sub-scale  Scores 

Teacher  satisfaction  and  principals'  knowledge  sub-scale  scores. 
The  analysis  of  the  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers,  as  summarized  in 
Table  XIV,  revealed  only  one  satisfaction  sub-scale,  social  satisfaction, 
was  significantly  associated  with  principals'  scores  on  the  knowledge 
dimens inn  of  the  PROS. 

The  probability  level  of  .01  for  the  obtained  F  ratio  for  the 
distribution  of  teacher  scores  on  the  social  satisfaction  sub-scale  in 
Table  XIV  showed  that  at  least  one  difference  occurred  between  pairs  of 
means  of  the  three  groups  of  teachers  compared.  The  mean  satisfaction 
score  of  teachers  with  social  relations  was  shown  by  the  Scheffe 
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Test‘d  to  be  significantly  higher  in  schools  with  principals  who  scored 
in  the  medium  range  on  the  knowledge  dimension  than  for  teachers  in 
schools  with  principals  who  scored  in  the  high  range.  The  difference 
between  the  high  and  low  groupings  was  not  significant. 

Teacher  satisfaction  and  principals '  service  sub-scale  scores. 

The  scores  of  principals  on  the  service  dimension  of  the  PROS  were 
significantly  associated  with  only  one  satisfaction  sub-scale ,  social 
satisfaction  (Table  XV).  The  teachers  in  schools  with  principals  who 
scored  in  the  medium  range  on  the  service  dimension  scored  significantly 
higher  than  teachers  in  the  low  and  high  groupings.  The  difference 
between  the  high  and  low  groupings  was  not  significant. 

Teacher  satisfaction  and  principal sj _ core-organizational  sub¬ 

scale  scores.  The  scores  of  principals  on  the  core- organization  sub¬ 
scale  of  the  PROS  was  significantly  associated  mth  two  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  sub-scales,  social  satisfaction  and  occupational  satisfaction 
(Table  XVT).  Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  scored  in  the  medium 
range  in  their  reference  towards  the  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association, 
scored  significantly  higher  than  teachers  in  schools  whose  principals 
scored  in  the  low  and  high  ranges.  The  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  scores  of  teachers  was  not  significant. 

Occupational  satisfaction  sub-scale  scores  were  reflected,  so  the 
lowest  mean  score  represents  the  highest  degree  of  job  satisfaction. 
Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  scored  in  the  high  range  on  the 

1  ** 

For  the  remainder  of  the  study,  the  Scheffe  comparison  between 

means  of  individual  groups  is  given  in  the  tables  of  analyses  only  when 
significant  differences  between  groups  were  indicated  by  the  probability 
level  of  the  F  ratio  in  the  analyses  of  variance. 
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core- organization  dimension  of  the  PROS  scored  significantly  higher  than 
teachers  in  schools  of  the  medium  range  (Table  XVI ).  The  difference 
between  the  low  and  high  groups'  mean  scores  was  not  significant. 

Teacher  satisfaction  and  principals'  colleague-profession 
sub-scale  scores.  Principals'  scores  on  the  colleague-profession 
dimension  were  associated  with  teacher  satisfaction  on  two  satisfaction 
sub-scales >  social  and  occupational  satisfaction  (Table  XVII ) .  Teachers 
in  schools  of  the  low  grouping  scored  significantly  higher  than  teachers 
in  either  the  medium  or  high  grouping  (Table  XVII) .  The  difference 
between  the  high  and  medium  range  of  scores  was  not  significant. 

Teachers  in  schools  of  the  high  grouping  scored  significantly 
higher  in  their  expression  of  job  satisfaction  than  teachers  in  the 
medium  grouping  (Table  XVII ).  No  significant  difference  appeared  between 
the  high  and  low  groupings  of  teachers. 

Teacher  satisfaction  and  principals'  student- autonomy  sub-scale 
scores.  Analysis  of  teachers1  satisfaction  scores  grouped  on  principal 
student-autonomy  sub-scale  scores  revealed  that  only  the  teachers' 
feelings  of  conformity  pressure  were  significantly  associated  with  this 
dimension  of  the  PROS  (Table  XVIII ) .  The  teachers  in  schools  whose 
principals  were  medium  prof essionally  oriented  on  the  student-autonomy 
dimension  scored  significantly  higher  in  their  freedom  from  conformity 
pressure  than  teachers  in  the  low  grouping.  There  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  high  and  low  groupings  of  teachers. 

Teacher  Satisfaction  and  Principals'  Total  Professional  Orientation 

When  teachers  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  total  professional 
scores  of  principals 3  it  was  found  that  total  professional  orientation 
among  principals  was  significantly  associated  with  three  of  the  satis- 
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faction  sub- scales,  global  satisfaction,  social  satisfaction  and 
policy  satisfaction  (Table  XIX) .  "When  teachers  were  compared  on  the 
basis  of  principals'  total  professional  orientation,  four  groupings 
were  used  (Table  XIX).  These  groupings  were  used  because  of  the  logical 
breaking  points  that  occurred  in  the  range  of  principals  total 
professional  scores,  and  remain  consistent  throughout  the  study  when 
comparison  of  scores  on  the  basis  of  total  professionalism  is  performed. 

Global  satisfaction.  The  mean  global  satisfaction  score  of 
teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  were  low  professionally  oriented 
was  significantly  higher  than  the  same  scores  of  teachers  in  schools 
with  principals  who  obtained  scores  in  the  two  medium  ranges  of  total 
professional  orientation  (Table  XIX ).  Teachers  in  the  high  profession¬ 
ally  oriented  schools  scored  significantly  higher  than  teachers  in  the 
medium-low  professionally  oriented  schools  (Table  XIX).  The  highest 
mean  score  occurred  in  the  low  professionally  oriented  group. 

Social  satisfaction.  The  mean  social  satisfaction  scores  of 
teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  scored  in  the  low  total  PROS  range 
were  significantly  higher  than  the  same  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers 
in  medium-low  and  high  professionally  oriented  schools  (Table  XIX) . 
Significant  differences  occurred  also  between  mean  scores  of  teachers 
in  medium-low  and  medium-high  professionally  oriented  schools,  and 
between  medium-high  and  high  professionally  oriented  schools  (Table  XIX). 
The  highest  mean  satisfaction  score  as  measured  by  this  variable  occurred 
in  low  professionally  oriented  schools. 

Policy  satisfaction.  The  mean  satisfaction  scores  of  teachers 
with  educational  policies  in  schools  whose  principals  scored,  in  the  low 
professionally  oriented  range  was  significantly  higher  than  the  same 
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satisfaction  scores  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  principals  who  scored 
in  the  medium-low  professional  orientation  range  (Table  XIX). 

Discussion  of  Findings  on  Teacher  Satisfaction 

The  relationship  between  the  professional  orientation  of  prin¬ 
cipals  ,  as  measured  by  the  PROS,  with  the  teacher  Satisfaction  Scale 
used  in  this  study  was  not  a  consistent  relationship.  Although  most  of 
the  significantly  high  satisfaction  scores  occurred  in  the  medium  range 
of  professional  scores,  there  were  some  significantly  high  scores  which 
occurred  in  the  extreme  groupings  (i.e.,  high  and  low  groupings)  of 
teachers.  This  suggests  that  the  relationship  between  the  professional 
orientation  of  principals  and  the  satisfaction  of  teachers  is  curvilinear 
rather  than  linear. 

Teacher  satisfaction  and  the  sub-scales  of  the  PROS.  Teachers 
in  schools  whose  principals  were  high  in  their  reference  to  the  New¬ 
foundland  Teachers'  Association  and  to  fellow  educators  were  significantly 
higher  than  the  other  groupings  of  teachers  in  their  expressed  job  satis¬ 
faction.  However,  the  expression  of  job  satisfaction  was  not  progressive, 
as  in  both  cases  the  teachers  in  the  medium,  groupings  scored  lowest  on 
this  measure  of  satisfaction. 

Only  teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  were  low  professionally 
oriented  on  the  colleague-profession  dimension  reported  significantly 
high  scores  on  the  social  satisfaction  sub-scale.  In  view  of  the 
occupational  satisfaction  scores  reported  by  teachers,  and  discussed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  this  social  satisfaction  score  is  extremely 
difficult  to  interpret.  One  may  speculate  that  teachers  associate  the 
best  working  conditions  Twith  principals  who  are  highly  professional  in 
their  contacts  with  other  educators,  but  experience  the  best  staff  social 
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relations  in  schools  whose  principals  do  not  have  an  active  association 
with  educators  beyond  their  own  school.  This  study  was  not  designed  to 
provide  explanations  beyond  its  own  framework,  and  it  is  not  possible 

to  isolate  the  causes  for  such  a  finding. 

Medium  professional  orientation  of  principals  on  the  knowledge, 
service  and  core- organization  sub-scales  of  the  PROS  was  associated 
with  the  highest  mean  scores  of  teachers  in  their  expressed  satisfaction 
with  social  relations  in  the  school.  Medium  professional  orientation 
of  principals  on  the  student-autonomy  dimension  was  associated  with  the 
high  mean  score  of  teachers  in  their  expression  of  feeling  least  need 
to  conform  to  set  educational  policies.  It  would  appear  from  these 
results  that  principals  who  adopted  a  middle-of-the-road  position  on 
these  measures  of  professionalism  had  a  more  favorable  working  atmosphere 
in  their  schools. 

Teacher  satisfaction  and  total  professional  orientation  of 
principals .  The  total  professional  orientation  of  principals  was 
associated  with  significantly  high  scores  of  teachers  in  their  expression 
of  general  satisfaction  with  the  school,  satisfaction  with  social 
relations  in  the  school,  and  satisfaction  with  the  educational  policies 
of  the  school.  In  all  cases,  low  professional  orientation  was  associated 
with  the  highest  mean  satisfaction  scores. 

Conclusions .  The  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  high  satis¬ 
faction  scores  among  teachers  are  associated  with  low  and  medium  scores 
of  principals'  professional  orientation  must  be  examined  with  caution. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  measure  professionalism  among  teachers  included 
in  this  sample.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  comment  upon  any 
association  that  might  exist  between  teacher  professionalism  and 
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professionalism  among  principals.  Also.,  the  professionalization  of 
principals  in  St.  John's,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  V  of  .this  study,  was 
not  a  unified  movement.  This  lack  of  unity  in  principal  professionalism 
might  also  be  reflected  in  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  the  teachers. 

Generally,  high  professionalism  among  principals  in  this  study 
was  not  associated  with  high  teacher  satisfaction.  Rather,  teacher 
satisfaction  varied  along  a  continuum  bounded  by  high  and  low 
professional  orientation  among  principals,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  two  scales  appeared  to  be  curvilinear  rather  than  linear. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


PRINCIPAL  GLOBAL  HATING  SCALE 

This  chapter  examines  the  rating  granted  to  principals  by- 

teachers  on  the  Principal  Global  Rating  Scale  (PGRS)  in  rela.tion  to  the 

scores  the  principals  received  on  the  instrument  measuring  professionalism 

(PROS).  This  relationship  was  examined  by  the  following  hypothesis: 

Hypothesis  5>»  There  is  a  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  rating  accorded  principals  on  the  Principal  Global 
Rating  Scale  (PGRS)  by  teachers  when  compared  on  the 
basis  of  total  PROS  and  sub-scale  scores  of  principals. 

This  hypothesis  was  tested  first  in  the  relationship  between 
PGRS  scores  granted  by  teachers  on  each  variable  on  this  scale  and  the 
principals'  scores  on  each  of  the  five  sub-scales  of  the  PROS.  Secondly, 
the  relationship  between  the  total  PROS  scores  of  principals  and  the 
variables  contained  on  the  PGRS  was  examined.  Only  the  significant 
findings  are  reported  in  this  chapter.  This  was  done  to  reduce  the 
number  of  tables  to  manageable  proportions  .  Therefore,  the  rating 
scales  not  reported  on  each  of  the  six  tables  (Tables  XX  to  XXV)  were  not 
associated  with  any  significant  findings. 

PGRS  Scores  on  PROS  Sub-scale  Scores 

PGRS  scores  and  principals'  knowledge  sub-scale  scores.  Three 
of  the  principal  rating  scales,  judgment,  creativity  and  ability  to 
deal  with  people,  were  significantly  associated  with  the  principals' 
scores  on  the  knowledge  sub-scale  of  the  PROS  (Table  XX).  Principals 
who  were  low  professionally  oriented  on  the  knowledge  dimension  received 
a  significantly  higher  rating  than  principals  In  the  medium  professionally 
oriented  group.  No  significant  differences  appeared  between  the 
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remaining  groups  (Table  XX). 

Principals  who  were  low  professionally  oriented  on  the  knowledge 
dimension  received  a  significantly  higher  rating  for  their  creativity 
than  principals  in  the  high  professionally  oriented  group  (Table  XX). 

Principals  in  the  low  professionally  oriented  group  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  dimension  received  a  significantly  higher  rating  of  their  ability 
to  deal  with  people  than  did  those  principals  in  the  medium  professionally 
oriented  group.  No  significant  differences  appeared  between  the  high 
and  low  groupings  on  this  dimension  (Table  XX)  on  the  rating  of  attitude. 

PGRS  scores  and  principals  service  sub-scale  scores.  Two  of  the 
principal  rating  scales,  organizing  ability  and  personal  efficiency, 
were  significantly  associated  with  principals’  scores  on  the  service 
sub-scale  of  the  PROS  (Table  XXI ) .  Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals 
were  medium  professionally  oriented  rated  the  principals'  organizing 
ability  significantly  higher  than  principals  of  high  professional 
orientation.  Principals  in  the  medium  professionally  oriented  group 
were  rated  significantly  higher  in  their  personal  efficiency  than  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  low  professionally  oriented  group  on  the  service  dimension. 
No  significant  differences  appeared  between  the  high  and  low  grouping 
on  either  of  the  rating  scales  discussed  in  Table  XXI. 

PGRS  scores  and  principals'  core-organization  sub-scale  scores. 
Teachers,  grouped  on  the  basis  of  principals'  core-organization  scores, 
granted  a  significantly  higher  rating  to  principals  in  the  high  pro¬ 
fessionally  oriented  group  than  to  principals  in  the  low  professionally 
oriented  group  (Table  XXEl). 

PGRS  scores  and  principals'  colleague-profession  sub-scale  scores. 


Principals'  colleague-profession  scores  were  significantly  associated 
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with  three  of  the  rating  scales ,  organizing  ability,  delegation  and 
personal  efficiency  (Table  XXIII).  Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals 
were  low  professionally  oriented  on  the  colleague-profession  dimension 
granted  the  principals  a  higher  mean  rating  on  their  organizing  a.bility 
than  teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  were  medium  or  high  profession¬ 
ally  oriented. 

Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  were  low  professionally 
oriented  on  the  colleague-profession  dimension  granted  principals  a 
significantly  higher  mean  rating  in  their  ability  to  delegate  respon¬ 
sibility  than  teachers  in  schools  of  medium  professional  orientation. 

No  significant  differences  appeared  between  the  high  and  low  groupings 
(Table  mil). 

Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  were  low  professionally 
oriented  on  the  colleague-professional  dimension  granted  principals  a 
higher  rating  on  their  personal  efficiency  than  principals  who  were 
medium  professionally  oriented.  No  signi-iicant  differences  appeared 
between  the  high  and  low  groupings  (Table  mil). 

PGRS  scores  and  principals'  student- autonomy  sub-scale  scores. 
Principals'  student- autonomy  sub-scale  scores  were  significantly  assoc¬ 
iated  with  three  of  the  rating  scales,  attitude,  ability  to  deal  with 
people  and  leadership  (Table  XXIV) .  Teachers  In  schools  whose  principals 
were  medium  professionally  oriented  on  the  student- autonomy  dimension 
granted  principals  a  significantly  higher  rating  on  their  attitude  than 
teachers  in  low  and  high  professionally  oriented  schools  (Table  HIT). 

Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  were  medium  professionally 
oriented  on  the  student- autonomy  dimension  granted  principals  a  signi- 

their  ability  to  deal  with  people  than  did 
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RATING  OF  PRINCIPALS'  ATTITUDE,  ABILITY  TO  DEAL  WITH  PEOPLE,  AND  LEADERSHIP  BY  TEACHERS  GROUP  ON 
THE  BASIS  OF  PRINCIPALS'  SCORES  CN  THE  STUDENT -AUTONOMY  SUB-SCALE  OF  THE  PROS 
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teachers  in  low  professionally  oriented  schools.  No  significant 
differences  appeared  between  the  high  and  low  groupings  (Table  XXIV). 

Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  were  medium  professionally 
oriented  on  the  student -autonomy  dimension  granted  principals  a  signi¬ 
ficantly  higher  rating  on  their  ability  to  demonstrate  leadership 
ability  than  teachers  in  low  professionally  oriented  schools.  No 
significant  difference  appeared  between  the  high  and  low  groupings 
(Table  XXTV) . 

PGRS  Scores  and  Total  PROS  Scores  of  Principals 

The  general  professional  orientation  of  principals  was  signi¬ 
ficantly  associated  with  the  rating  by  teachers  on  the  judgment, 
creativity,  delegation,  leadership,  personal  efficiency  ana  ability  to 
deal  with  people  variables  contained  in  the  PGRS  instrument. 

Judgment.  The  highest  mean  rating  of  principals'  judgment 
occurred  in  the  medium-high  professionally  oriented  group  (Table  XXV"). 
The  mean  rating  of  principals  in  the  medium-high  grouping  was  signi¬ 
ficantly  higher  than  the  mean  rating  in  the  medium- Ion  and  the  high 
grouping  (Table  XXV").  A  significant  difference  also  appeared  between 
the  mean  rating  in  the  low  and  medium-low  professionally  oriented 
groups . 

Creativity.  Comparison  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  principals 
total  PROS  scores  showed  that  the  highest  mean  rating  of  principals  1 
creativity  appeared  in  the  low-professionally  oriented  group  (Table 
XXV").  The  mean  rating  of  principals  in  the  low  professionally  oriented 
group  was  significantly  higher  than  the  mean  rating  of  principals  in  the 
medium-low  professionally  oriented  group.  Significant  differences  also 
appeared  between  the  mean  rating  in  the  medium-high  pi  of essionally 
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oriented  group  and  the  mean  ratings  in  the  medium- low  and  high  profession¬ 
ally  oriented  groups  (Table  XXV ). 

Dealing  with  people.  Comparison  of  teachers'  mean  rating  of 
principals '  ability  to  deal  with  people  on  the  basis  of  principals 1  total 
PROS  scores  showed  that  the  highest  mean  rating  occurred  in  the  medium- 
high  professionally  oriented  group  (Table  XXV ).  The  mean  rating  of 
principals '  ability  to  deal  with  people  in  the  medium-high  professionally 
oriented  group  was  significantly  higher  than  the  mean  rating  of  principals 
in  the  medium- low  and  high  groups.  Significant  differences  also  appeared 
between  the  medium-high  and  low  groups ,  and  between  the  medium- low  and 
high  groups. 

Delegation.  Comparison  of  the  teachers'  mean  rating  of  prin¬ 
cipals'  delegation  on  the  basis  of  principals'  total  PROS  scores  showed 
that  the  highest  mean  rating  appeared  in  the  medium-high  group  (Table 
XXV).  The  mean  rating  of  principals  in  the  medium-high  professionally 
oriented  group  was  significantly  higher  than  the  mean  rating  of  principals' 
delegation  ability  in  the  medium-low  professionally  oriented  grouping 
and  in  the  high  grouping  (Table  XXV ). 

Leadership .  Comparison  of  the  teachers'  mean  rating  of  prin-  ■ 
cipals'  leadership  ability  on  the  basis  of  the  principals'  total  PROS 
scores  showed  that  the  highest  mean  rating  occurred  in  the  medium-high 
professionally  oriented  group  (Table  XXV).  The  mean  ratings  of  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  medium-high  group  was  significantly  higher  than  the  ratings 
accorded  principals  in  the  medium-low  group. 

Personal  efficiency.  Comparison  of  teachers'  mean  rating  of 
principals'  personal  efficiency  on  the  basis  of  the  principals'  total 
PROS  scores  resulted  in  the  highest  mean  rating  appearing  in  the  low 
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professionally  oriented  group  (Table  XXV).  The  mean  rating  of  prin¬ 
cipals'  personal  efficiency  In  the  low  professionally  oriented  group 
was  significantly  higher  than  the  mean  rating  of  principals  in  the 
medium-low  and  high  professionally  oriented  groups  (Table  XXV ).  Sig¬ 
nificant  differences  also  appeared  between  the  mean  rating  of  principals 
in  the  medium-high  group  and  ratings  in  the  medium-low  and  high  groups 
of  principals  (Table  XXV ). 

Discussion  of  Findings  on  PGRS  Scores 

Only  two  rating  scales ,  the  creativity  and  attitude  of  principals 
(Tables  XX  and  XXII )  showed  evidence  of  linear  relations  with  the  PROS 
sub-scales  on  which  these  two  variables  were  grouped.  Even  with  the 
linear  relations ,  the  rating  of  creativity  was'  negatively  associated 
with  the  knowledge  sub-scale  scores  of  principals ,  while  the  rating  of 
attitude  was  positively  associated  with  the  core- organization  sub-scale 
scores  of  principals.  Beyond  this  result,  the  other  significant  associa¬ 
tions  of  rating  scales  with  the  PROS  scores  of  principals  appeared  as 
having  a  curvilinear  relationship.  High  professional  orientation  among 
principals,  as  measured  on  the  PROS  instrument  employed  in  this  study, 
did  not  appear  as  being  positively  associated  with  teacher  ratings  of 
principals'  global  behavior. 

A  congruency  between  the  results  of  the  Satisfacuion  Scale  and 
the  PGRS  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  significant  association  of 
PROS  sub- scale  scores  with  the  various  rating  scales  was  almost  evenly 
divided  between  medium  and  low  professionally  oriented  principal  groups. 
Medium  professional  orientation  among  principals  on  the  following  sub¬ 
scales  was  related  significantly  with  the  highest  mean  ratings  of  prin¬ 
cipals  on  the  accompanying  variables. 
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(1)  Medium,  orientation  of  principals  on  the  service  dimension  was 
associated  with  the  highest  ratings  of  their  abilities  to  effectively 
plan  and  organize  work  and  efficiency  in  carrying  out  duties  not  assigned 
to  teachers . 

(2)  Medium  orientation  or  principals  on  the  student -autonomy  dimen¬ 
sion  was  associated  with  the  highest  mean  ratings  of  principals' 
abilities  to  demonstrate  a  positive  attitude  in  their  relation  with 
staff,  to  show  tact,  diplomacy  and  amiability  in  commanding  and 
influencing  people  and  to  lead  effectively. 

Low  professional  orientation  among  principals  on  the  following 
sub-scales  was  significantly  related  with  the  highest  mean  ratings  of 
principals  on  the  accompanying  variables  of  the  PGRS. 

(1)  Low  professional  orientation  of  principals  on  the  knowledge  dimen¬ 
sion  was  associated  with  the  high  ratings  of  their  abilities  to  obtain 
and  analyze  facts  for  sound  judgment,  to  show  creativity  in  planning, 
and  to  show  tact,  diplomacy  and  amiability  in  commanding  and  influencing 
people . 

(2)  Low  professional  orientation  of  principals  on  the  colleague- 
professional  dimension  was  associated  with  the  high  ratings  of  their 
abilities  to  effectively  plan  and  organize  work,  to  assign  and  coor¬ 
dinate  work  activities  of  staff,  and  to  show  speed  and  effectiveness 
in  carrying  out  duties  not  assigned  to  subordinates. 

When  data  from  the  ten.  rating  scales  were  compared  on  the  basis 
of  four  groupings  of  principals'  total  PROS  scores,  the  significantly 
higher  ratings  were  generally  associated  with  the  medium  range  of 
principals'  professional  orientation.  Most  of  the  significantly  higher 
scores  on  the  rating  scales  occurred  in  the  upper-medium  range  of 
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professional  scores.  These  higher  mean  ratings  for  upper-medium  range 
of  PROS  scores  appeared  on  the  following  rating  scales. 

(1)  Teachers  rated  the  principals’  ability  to  obtain  and  analyze 
facts  in  reaching  sound  judgments  as  higher. 

(2)  Teachers  rated  the  ability  of  the  principals  to  assign  and 
coordinate  workload  and  responsibility  as  higher. 

(3)  Teachers  rated  the  ability  of  the  principals  to  stimulate  teachers 
to  perform  their  jobs  effectively  as  higher. 

(U)  Teachers  rated  as  higher  the  ability  of  principals  to  show  tact, 
diplomacy  and  amiability  in  commanding  and  influencing  people. 

Principals  who  scored  in  the  low  professionally  oriented  group 
were  rated  by  teachers  as  showing  significantly  greater  ability  to  be 
creative  in  planning  and  to  show  greater  speed  and  effectiveness  in 
carrying  out  duties  not  assigned  to  subordinates. 

Conclusion.  The  arguments  cited  in  this  section  discussing  the 
results  of  teachers'  satisfaction  scores  can  be  applied  to  this  discussion. 
Teachers  respond  differently  and  not  always  positively  to  principal 
professionalism.  Further  conclusions  are  not  possible  from  the  frame¬ 
work  of  this  study.  More  investigation  is  needed  before  more  definite 
interpretations  can  be  drawn.  A  discussion  of  these  needs  is  left  to 
the  last  chapter  of  this  study. 

II.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SATISFACTION  AND  RATING  SCALES 

The  relationship  between  the  Satisfaction  and  Global  Rating 
Scales  of  the  sample  of  teachers  was  examined  on  the  basis  of  high  and 
low  PROS  scores  of  principals.  The  following  hypothesis  predicted 
the  relationship. 
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Hypothesis  6.  There  is  a  significant  difference  in  the 
mean  scores  on  the  Satisfaction  Scale  and  the  PGRS  when 
compared  on  the  basis  of  high  and  low  total  PROS  scores 
of  principals. 

Satisfaction  Scale.  Compared  on  the  basis  of  total  professional 
orientation  among  principals ,  only  one  variable,  conformity  pressure, 
appeared  as  being  positively  affected.  The  probability  level  of  .01 
indicated  that  the  difference  between  mean  scores  of  teachers  on  this 
variable  was  significantly  higher  than  the  mean  score  of  teachers  in  the 
low  group  (Table  XXVI ) .  Teachers  in  schools  whose  principals  scored  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  total  PROS  indicated  that  they  felt  less  pressure 
to  conform  to  the  formal  educational  policies  of  the  school  and  were 
free  to  discuss  critical  views  at  staff  meetings. 

Global  Rating  Scale.  The  rating  accorded  principals  on  the 
various  measures  of  the  PGRS,  when  compared  on  the  basis  of  high  and  low 
total  PROS  scores  by  principals,  were  associated  with  significant 
differences  on  six  of  the  measured  in  the  scale.  In  all  cases  of  sig¬ 
nificant  difference,  the  highest  mean  rating  appeared  in  the  low  group 
(Table  XXVI ). 

Judgment.  The  probability  level  of  .0$  indicated  that  the 
rating  of  principals '  judgment  was  significantly  higher  in  the  low 
professionally  oriented  group  than  in  the  high  professionally  oriented 
group . 

Attitude .  The  ability  of  principals  in  the  low  professionally 
oriented  group  to  accept  criticism  and  to  demonstrate  a  positive  attitude 
toward  their  work  was  rated  by  teachers  as  significantly  higher  than  for 
principals  in  the  high  professionally  oriented  group. 

Creativity.  The  principals  in  the  low  professionally  oriented 
group  received  a  significantly  higher  rating  on  their  creativity  than 
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TABLE  XXVI 

TEACHER  SCORES  ON  SATISFACTION  SCALES  AND  PRINCIPAL  GLOBAL 
RATING  SCALE  COMPARED  ON  BASIS  OF  HIGH 
AND  LOW  PROS  SCORES 


Variable 

Number  of  teachers 

Mean 

Low  PROS 

scores 

223 

teacher  scores 

High  Pros 
scores 

300 

P 

Satisfaction  Scale 

Global  Satisfaction 

3.31* 

3.1*0 

.30 

Social  Satisfaction 

3.17 

3.37 

.08 

Policy  Satisfaction 

3.28 

3.28 

.1*8 

Occupational  Satisfaction 

2.96 

2.55 

.1*9 

Alternate  Employment 

2.56 

2.55 

.1*9 

Conformity  Pressure 

l*.i5 

1*.1*1* 

.01 

Principal  Global  Rating  Scale 

Job  Knowledge 

2.26 

2.18 

.18 

Judgment 

2.52 

2.37 

.05 

Organizing  Ability 

2.UU 

2.1*5 

.1*7 

Attitude 

2.30 

1.95 

.001 

Dependability 

2.13 

2.01 

.09 

Creativity 

2.62 

2.1*3 

.03 

Dealing  with  People 

2.61 

2.17 

.001 

Delegation 

2.51 

2.36 

.01* 

Leadership 

2.70 

2.1*9 

.02 

Personal  Efficiency 

2.32 

2.18 

.06 
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did  principals  in  the  high  professionally  oriented  group. 

Dealing  with  people.  The  tact,  diplomacy  and  ability  of  prin¬ 
cipals  to  command  and  influence  people  were  judged  by  teachers  to  be 
significantly  higher  for  principals  in  the  low  professionally  oriented 
group  than  for  principals  in  the  high  professionally  oriented  group. 

Delegation.  The  ability  of  principals  to  delegate  authority 
and  responsibility  was  judged  by  teachers  as  significantly  higher  for 
principals  in  the  low  professionally  oriented  group  than  for  principals 
in  the  high  professionally  oriented  group. 

Leadership.  Principals  in  the  low  professionally  oriented  group 
were  rated  by  teachers  as  significantly  higher  in  their  ability  to 
stimulate  teachers  to  perform  their  work  effectively  than  principals  in 
the  high  professionally  oriented  group. 

Findings  from  the  Comparison  of  Satisfaction  and  Rating  Scales 

Comparison  of  groups  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  high  and  low 
total  PROS  scores  of  principals  resulted  in  only  one  variable,  conformity 
pressure,  being  significantly  associated  mth  high  professional  orien¬ 
tation  among  principals.  All  other  significant  differences  in  mean 
scores  appeared  on  the  Principal  Global  Ra.ting  Scale,  and  these  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  were  associated  with  the  low  professionally  oriented 
group  of  principals . 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

This  chapter  provides  a  summary  of  the  study,  a  list  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  research,  and  concludes  with  some  suggestions 
for  further  research. 


I.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  was  primarily  designed  as  an  investigation  of 
professionalism  -  as  indicated  by  professional  role  orientation  -  among 
principals  in  St.  John's.  It  was  concerned  with  determining  whether 
selected  variables  were  associated  with  professional  role  orientation 
among  principals  in  the  sample.  A  measure  of  principal  membership  in 
the  teaching  occupation  was  derived  on  the  basis  of  school,  personal- 
educational  and  core- organizational  background  factors.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  membership  of  principals  in  the  occupation  to  professional 
behavior  was  considered  to  be  an  indicator  of  professionalization  among 
the  principals  In  the  sample. 

Secondly,  the  study  examined  the  relationship  that  existed 
between  the  professional  orientation  of  principals  and  the  staffs 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  sample.  This  relationship  was  examined 
in  two  ways:  (l)  a  measure  of  staff  satisfaction  was  established,  and 
(2)  rating  of  principals  by  their  staff  members  along  separate  scales 
was  collected.  An  analysis  of  this  teacher  data  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
professional  scores  of  principals,  provided  the  information  for  the 
second  half  of  the  study. 
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Conceptual  Framework  for  the  Study  of  Professionalism 

The  study  was  based  on  a  number  of  theoretical  considerations . 

The  process  of  professionalization  was  viewed  as  a  social  movement  with 
a  formal  organization  at  its  core. 

A  profession  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  occupational  classifica¬ 
tions  in  our  society.  Professionalism  was  defined  as  an  ideology  with 
five  basic  dimensions.  The  beliefs  associated  with  these  five  dimen¬ 
sions  were:  (l)  an  esoteric  body  of  theoretical  knowledge  provided  the 
basis  for  competent  practice  of  the  occupation;  (2)  the  members  of  a 
profession  provided  a  service  that  was  unique;  impartial  and  essential 
to  society.  This  service  was  based  on  an  altruistic  motive  of  service 
to  clients  and  society;  (3)  the  Interests  of  the  members  of  a  profession 
and  of  the  society  it  serves  were  vested  in  a  formal  core-organization^ 
which  serves  as  the  focus  for  the  professionalization  of  the  occupation; 

(!l)  the  members  of  a  profession  lave  a  sense  of  identity  and  occupational 
unity>  and  (5>)  a  relationship  of  faith  and  trust  existed  between  the 
members  of  the  profession  and  the  clients  the  profession  serves.  This 
relationship  leads  the  professional  to  demand  autonomy  with  respect  to 
decisions  related  to  the  practice  of  the  occupation. 

The  extent  of  professionalization  of  a  particular  occupation 
may  be  represented  on  a  continuum  which  ranges  from  the  "ideal  professional 
group"  to  the  completely  "unorganized  occupational  group"  and;  therefore; 
any  particular  occupational  group  that  satisfied  the  criteria  listed 
above,  was  not  expected  to  be  classified  as  "ideal"  in  relation  to  the 
degree  of  professionalization  existing  among  the  group.  The  operation 
of  various  background  factors  as  manifested  in  various  segments  of  the 
occupational  group  would  provide  a  means  of  locating  these  segments 
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along  the  continuum  of  professionalism. 

Principals'  professional  role  orientation  was  postulated  as  a 
cognitive  determinant  of  behavior  which  satisfied  the  professional 
aspects  of  occupational  role  expectations. 

The  Problem 

The  analysis  of  the  problem  was  approached  through  a  review  of 
the  related  research.  Although  considerable  research  on  the  work  of 
teaching  and  teachers'  roles  has  been  performed,  the  research  on  teacher 
and  principal  professionalism  and  professional  role  orientation  is  small 
by  comparison.  However,  the  investigation  of  studies  in  teaching  and 
other  occupations  suggested  that  human  beings  in  "the  world  of  work" 
tend  to  develop  a  variety  of  occupational  role  orientations  which  can 
be  systematically  classified.  These  classifications  resulted  in  the 
five  basic  dimensions  of  professionalism  already  described.  Hypotheses 
for  this  study  were  developed  from  the  related  research,  and  especially 
from  recent  research  performed  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Hypotheses .  All  hypotheses  for-  this  part  of  the  research  were 
developed  in  their  basic  form  from  the  conceptual  framework  and  the  sub¬ 
problems.  These  hypotheses  were  stated  in  non-directional  form.  The 
review  of  related  research  provided  direction  for  some  of  the  hypotheses, 
and  final  forms  of  hypotheses  1.7,  1.8,  1.10,  2.1,  3-1  and  3.2  were 
stated  in  the  direction  suggested  by  this  related  research. 

Conceptual  Framework  for  the  Study  of  Teacher  Scales 

The  review  of  the  literature  on  teacher  satisfaction  resulted 
in  a  discussion  of  the  confused  picture  produced  by  research  in  the  area. 
However,  the  area  of  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
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adminis tr alive  behavior  led  "to  the  delineation  of  several  areas  in 
■which  the  behavior  of  a  principal  appeared  to  have  a  significant  affect 
upon  the  expressed  satisfaction  of  his  staff.  These  areas  were:  (l) 
the  autonomy  and  involvement  of  the  staff  in  teaching  and  curriculum 
decisions;  (2)  communication  between  the  principal  and  staff*  and  (3) 
principal  recognition  of  teacher  efforts  in  the  areas  of  teaching  and 
curriculum. 

The  discussion  of  teacher  "morale"  and  "satisfaction"  led  to  a 
distinction  being  drawn  between  these  two  concepts.  Basically*  teacher 
satisfaction  appeared  as  being  related  to  personal  matters  and  was  of 
a  more  individual  nature*  while  morale  applied  to  the  group  of  teachers 
in  a  school.  The  areas  of  staff  morale  and  teacher  satisfaction  are 
clearly  defined  in  most  research*  and  the  instruments  employed  in  this 
study  contained  itdms  under  both  morale  and  satisfaction. 

The  Problem 

The  tenuous  nature  of  teacher  satisfaction  resulted  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  limitations  of  this  section  of  the  study.  Only  a  small 
area  of  either  teacher  satisfaction  or  staff  morale  was  covered  in  this 
work*  and  consequently  the  conclusions  drawn  must  be  examined  in  this 
light.  However*  the  relationship  between  teacher  satisfaction  and 
principal  behavior  was  supported  in  the  conceptual  framework. 

Hypotheses.  All  hypotheses  (numbered  U*  5>  and  6)  for  this  part 
of  the  research  were  developed  from  the  conceptual  framework  and  the 
related  sub -pr obi eras .  These  hypotheses  were  given  direction  as  suggested 
by  the  related  research. 
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Instrumentation  and  Methodology 

Instrumentation.  The  Principal  Background  Information  Ques¬ 
tionnaire  contains  items  designed  to  collect  information  in  three 
categories:  (l)  personal  factors,  (2)  school  factors,  and  (3)  core¬ 

organization  factors. 

The  second  part  of  the  principal  questionnaire  was  entitled 
"Principal  Opinion  Questionnaire."  This  questionnaire  was  the  Professional 
Role  Orientation  Scale  as  developed  by  Hrynyk.  This  questionnaire 
collected  data  in  five  categories:  (l)  knowledge,  (2)  service,  (3) 
core-organization,  (H)  colleague-profession,  and  (5>)  student -autonomy. 

The  original  thirty  items  employed  by  Hrynyk  were  supplemented  by  four 

additional  items  in  each  category. 

The  two  questionnaires  sent  to  teachers  included  a  Satisfaction 
Scale  which  measured  satisfaction  in  six  categories,  and  a  rating  scale 
entitled  "Teacher  Description  of  Behavior  and  Attitudes  of  the  Principal 
(PGRS) .  This  rating  instrument  provided  ratings  of  global  principal 
behavior  in  ten  categories . 

Data  collection.  Data  was  collected  from  37  principals  and  £36 
teachers  in  schools  of  metropolitan  St.  John's.  This  represented  93 % 
returns  from  principals  and  $1%  from  teachers . 

Statistical  treatment.  'When  the  analysis  involved  relationships 
between  two  numerical  variables ,  the  product-moment  correlation  was 

employed  in  testing  hypotheses. 

When  only  two  groups  were  compared,  the  t  test  was  employed. 

In  this  case  the  F  test  for  difference  was  performed.  When  the  F  test 
indicated,  the  Welch  t  prime  approximation  was  used  to  compensate  for 


variance  difference. 
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For  comparison  involving  more  than  two  groups,  the  F  test  was 
employed  to  test  for  departures  from  homogeneity  of  variance.  In 
instances  where  the  overall  F  proved  to  he  significant  beyond  the  .0$ 
level,  the  nature  of  the  implied  difference  was  probed  further  by 
application  of  the  Scheffe  method  for  multiple  comparison  of  means. 

Because  of  the  rigorous  nature  of  the  Scheffe  method,  a  level  of  signi¬ 
ficance  of  .10  was  accepted. 

In  some  instances  the  Kruskal-Wallis  one-way  analysis  of 
variance  was  employed  to  re- check  the  results  of  the  F  test  analysis 
of  multiple  means. 

Results  of  statistical  analysis.  The  results  of  analysis  of 
data  related  to  professionalism  among  administrators  are  summarized  in 
Table  XXVII,  and  significant  findings  are  indicated. 

The  results  of  analysis  of  data  related  to  teacher  satisfaction 
and  teacher  rating  of  the  principal  are  summarized  in  Table  XXVIII,  and 
significant  findings  are  indicated. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  which  are  presented  here  were  arrived  at  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  provided  by  the  study.  These  conclusions  are 
valid  only  for  the  population  represented  in  the  sample.  The  limita¬ 
tions  Imposed  by  the  weak  factor  loadings  on  the  colleague-profession  and 
student -autonomy  dimensions  of  the  PROS  must  also  be  considered. 

Further,  the  analysis,  which  considered  one  background  variable  at  a 
time,  ignored  the  possible  cumulative  effect  of  combinations  of  variables. 
Hence,  the  findings  are  probably  best  thought  of  as  being  simple 
indicators  of  directions  in  extremely  complex  sets  of  relationships. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PRINCIPAL  BACKGROUND 
VARIABLES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  ORIENTATION  SCORES 
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Any  conclusions  which  follow  have  taken  these  limitations  into 
consideration . 

1.  Male  principals  appeared  to  be  more  strongly  oriented 
towards  the  Newfoundland  Teachers 1  Association  as  their  reference  group 
than  female  principals.  The  marital  status  and  membership  in  religious 
orders  did  not  appear  to  be  significantly  associated  with  the  profess¬ 
ional  orientation  of  principals. 

2.  As  with  other  studies  in  this  area3  the  student-autonomy 
dimension  of  the  PROS  produced  unexpected  results.  Principals  with  the 
fewest  years  of  training  were  more  positively  oriented  to  students  and 
the  fiduciary  nature  of  their  relation  with  students,,  and  express  a 
strong  demand  for  autonomy  in  making  decisions  related  to  their  position. 

3*  Principals  with  fewer  years  of  teaching  experience  expressed 
stronger  identification  with  fellow  educators. 

1|.  Principals  who  had  performed  all  of  their  teaching  in 
Newfoundland  showed  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  professionalism 
than  did  principals  with  experience  outside  the  province.  The  Newfound¬ 
land  educational  scene  did  not  appear  to  be  adverse  to  professional 
movement  in  general.  However ,  the  number  of  principals  with  teaching 
experience  outside  Newfoundland  was  small3  and  this  fact  places  serious 
limitations  upon  any  general  conclusions  that  might  be  derived  from 
this  finding. 

The  denominational  school  system  had  almost  no  association 
with  the  professional  orientation  of  the  sample  studied.  The  popular 
belief  of  the  adverse  effect  of  denominationalism  was  shown  to  be 
unsubstantiated  in  this  investigation. 

6.  The  larger  schools  in  the  St.  John's  system  tend  to  have  as 
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principals  those  with  the  greater  number  of  years  of  professional 
training. 

7.  The  basic  difference  between  elementary  and  other  schools 
in  St.  John's  as  related  to  professional  orientation  among  principals 
is  that  elementary  school  principals  scored  significantly  higher  in 
their  orientation  towards  providing  a  service  for  their  students ,  while 
other  school  principals  tended  to  place  more  emphasis  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association. 

9.  Participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Newfoundland  Teachers' 
Association  was  not  associated  with  higher  professional  scores  among 
principals.  Only  one  significant  difference  appeared  in  analysis  of 
these  variables,  and  principals  who  did  not  participate  in  N.T.A. 
activities  scored  significantly  higher  than  those  principals  who  did 
participate.  The  N.T.A.  appears  as  playing  a  largely  insignificant  role 
in  the  professionalization  of  principals  in  the  St.  John's  area. 

Whether  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  principals  themselves  or  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  N.T.A.  is  a  matter  of  further  investigation,  bub  if 
the  N.T.A.  is  to  play  a  larger  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  principals  in 
this  sample,  a  review  of  the  area  is  urgently  needed. 

10.  The  relationship  of  teacher  satisfaction  and  professional 
orientation  of  principals  is  not  consistent.  The  relationship  appeared 
to  be  curvilinear.  High  teacher  satisfaction  was  not  associated  with 
high  prof essional  orientation  among  principals,  except  on  isolated 
sub-scale  ratings.  The  highest  teacher  satisfaction  scores  generally 
appeared  in  schools  whose  principals  scored  in  the  medium  and  low  ranges 
of  the  sub-scale  and  total  professional  scores. 

11.  The  relationship  between  the  rating  scales  and  professional 
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orientation  of  principals  was  mainly  curvilinear.  Beyond  isolated 
instances,  the  highest  ratings  were  accorded  principals  who  scored  in 
the  medium  and  low  ranges  of  PROS  scores. 

HI.  IMPLICATIONS 


General  Implications 

The  findings  of  this  study  appear  to  have  important  implications 
at  three  levels:  (l)  teacher  preparation,  (2)  administration,  and 
(3)  the  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association. 

An  important  part  of  professionalization  of  recruits  to  the 
teaching  profession  takes  place  at  the  university  level  prior  to  their 
entering  the  practice.  The  five-dimensional  model  might  provide  some 
useful  suggestions  for  certain  aspects  of  the  teacher  education  program. 
The  "ideology”  might  be  developed  through  both  formal  and  informal 
means.  The  effect  of  early  and  frequent  exposure  of  students  to  the 
actual  practice  of  the  profession  should  not  be  overlooked  in  planning 
a  program  which  is  aimed  at  professionalization. 

School  principals  could  similarly  employ  a  five-dimensional 
model  as  a  guide  to  leadership  in  the  profession.  From  an  examination 
of  the  five  dimensions  employed  in  this  study,  administrators  might 
find  some  useful  guidelines  for  developing  their  own  professional 

attitudes  and  that  of  their  staff. 

The  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  teaching  methods  should  not 
be  the  only  reasons  for  continuing  education  of  teachers .  The  model 
developed  in  this  study  of  professionalism  and  teacher  satisfaction 
could  be  employed  as  a  guide  for  programs  of  inservice  education  by 
both  school  principals  and  specialist  councils  of  the  N.T.A. 
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Implications  lor  Further  Research 

There  are  several  broad  approaches  to  further  research 
suggested  by  this  study. 

1.  The  variable  measuring  extra- provincial  teaching  experience 
revealed  several  significant  differences.  However,  the  value  of  the 
findings  were  questionable  because  of  the  extremely  small  number  of 
principals  with  teaching  experience  outside  Newfoundland.  Further 
investigation  of  this  variable  with  a  larger  sample  would  serve  to 
illustrate  the  relationship  between  extra-provincial  experience  and  the 
lack  of  such  experience. 

2.  The  study  of  at  least  one  course  in  educational  administra¬ 
tion  appeared  to  be  a  differentiating  characteristic  in  examining 
professionalization.  It  appeared  from  the  results  that  those  principals 
who  had  not  studied'  educational  administration  were  more  professionally 
oriented.  However,  the  size  of  the  group  that  had  not  studied  this 
subject  was  small,  and  hence,  the  value  of  the  findings  were  questionable. 
Future  research  could  examine  the  relationship  of  the  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration  to  professionalism  with  an  adequate  sample. 

3.  The  negative  relationship  between  the  number  of  years  of 
training  and  principals'  scores  on  the  student-autonomy  dimension  of 
the  PROS  was  unexpected  and  difficult  to  interpret.  Research  that 
would  Isolate  the  reasons  for  this  negative  relationship  would  be  of 
benefit  to  both  teacher  training  programs  and  school  systems  in  which 
this  phenomenon  occurs. 

U.  The  areas  of  teacher  satisfaction  and  staff  morale  were 
discussed  in  the  conceptual  framework  of  this  study,  and  some  relation¬ 
ships  were  developed  between  them  and  administrative  behavior.  Sugges- 
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tions  for  further  research  in  this  area  are  numerous,  and  results 
should  have  a  very  practical  application  to  the  operation  of  schools. 

5.  Finally,  this  research  involved  itself  only  with  a  sample 
of  educators  from  St.  John's.  Professionalism,  both  of  principals  and 
teachers, should  be  investigated  on  the  basis  of  a  provincial  sample 
before  generalizations  as  to  the  course  of  action  necessary  to  promote 
professionalization  among  Newfoundland  educators  can  be  made. 
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Department  of  Educational  Administration 
University  of  Alberta 
February  2b  s  1969 


I  regret  this  imposition  on  your  valuable  time  without 
prior  introduction,  but  the  prohibitive  costs  of  gathering  data 
at  great  distance  has  necessarily  prevented  my  writing  to  you 
previously. 

Firstly,  I  am  a  Newfoundland  resident  studying  for  a 
Master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  I  am  now  in  the  process 
of  collecting  data  for  my  thesis.  Through  my  thesis  research,  I 
am  attempting  to  identify  the  professional  orientation  of  the 
principals  in  St.  John’s  as  related  to  selected  background  variables 
and  teacher  descriptions. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  your  superintendent,  and 
have  obtained  his  permission  to  poll  the  schools  of  your  denomination 
in  the  St.  John’s  area. 

As  you  note,  the  package  contains  one  questionnaire 
for  the  principal;  and  the  others  are  for  each  of  your  staff.  If 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  see  that  the  teachers  on  your  staff 
receive  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire,  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  The  questionnaires  are  enclosed  in  the  self-addressed 
envelopes,  and  the  directions  for  their  completing  are  contained 
in  their  format. 

The  principal's  questionnaire  is  fairly  short,  and 
should  take  no  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  When  you  have  completed 
the  questionnaire,  please  return  it  in  the  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  The  questionnaire  is  coded  for  purposes  of  data 
analysis  only,  and  complete  confidence  is  guaranteed. 

An  early  return  would  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  I  hope 
to  begin  computer  analysis  in  March.  If  you  wish  to  receive  the 
results  of  the  study,  please  check  the  appropriate  response  to  item 
16,  and  I  personally  guarantee  that  the  results  will  be  mailed 
to  you  during  the  summer  or  early  fall. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  your  cooperation, 

I  remain. 
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Code  No. 

PRINCIPAL  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(U) 


(5) 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


Sex:  Male:  _ ;  Female: 


Marital  Status:  Married:  _ ;  Single:  _ ;  Other: 

Are  you  a  member  of  a  religious  order?  Yes:  _ ;  No: 


How  many  years  of  university  education  have  you  had? 
One:  Five: 

Six:  _ 

Seven:  _ 

Eight  or  more:  _ 


Two: 

Three 

Four: 


What  is  your  total  teaching  experience, 

One  year  or  less:  _ 

2-3  years:  _ 

h  -  6  years:  _ 

7-9  years:  _ 


including  this  year: 
10  -  12  years: 

13  -  17  years:  _ 

18  -  21  years:  _ 

22  or  more  years:  _ 


Have  you  been  a  teacher  or  principal  anywhere  other  than  in  Newfoundland? 
(A  mindimim  of  one  year  is  required  for  an  affirmative  answer#  ) 

Yes:  _ j  No:  _ 

Have  you  attended  university  anywhere  other  than  in  Newfoundland? 

(A  completed  summer  school  or  one  full  year  of  courses  is 
required  for  an  affirmative  answer. ) 

Yes:  ;  No:  _ 

Have  you  studied  at  least  one  full  course  of  Educational  Administration? 
Yes:  ;  No:  _ 

How  much  time  has  passed  since  your  last  formal  university  course? 

One  year  or  less:  _  h  years:  _ 

2  years:  _  5  years  or  more:  _ _ 

3  years :  _ 

Did  you  receive  a  university  degree  in  another  field  before  taking 
teacher  education? 

Yes:  No: 


What  is  the  number  of  full-time  teachers,  including  the  principal 
and  vice-principal (s),  on  the  staff  of  this  school? 

1  -  U:  20  -  2k:  _ 

5  -  9:  25  -  3U*  _ 

10  -  ll*:  U5  or  more: _ 

15  -  19: 
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(12 )  To  which  denomination  does-  your  school  belong? 

Anglican  _  Salvation  Army: 

Roman  Catholic:  _  Other  (specify): 

United  Church: 


(13)  Please  identify  this  school  by  checking  one  of  the  listings  provided: 

Elementary  (grades  1  -  8):  _ 

High  School  (grades  9  -  11):  _ 

"Feeder  School"  (grades  1-6):  _ 

Junior  High  School  (grades  7-9):  _ 

Senior  High  School  (grades  10  and  11):  _ 

Other  (specify):  _ 

(ill)  Are  you  a  member  of  any  N.T.A.  committee  either  at  the  local 
or  provincial  level? 

Yes:  _ ;  No:  _ 


(l^ )  How  many  meetings  of  the  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association  do  you  attend? 
(either  at  the  local  or  provincial  level) 

All  of  them:  _  Few  of  them:  _ 

Most  of  them:  None  of  them: 


(l6)  This  school  would  like  to  receive  the  results  of  this  study. 
Yes:  _ ;  No:  _ 


PART  II:  PRINCIPAL  OPINION  SECTION 


Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  each  statement  below  by  circling  the  appropriate  response.  As  your 
first  reactions  are  important,  please  answer  each  item  whether  or  not  you 
feel  you  have  enough  information  to  do  so. 

There  are  five  possible  answers  for  each  statement.  They  are: 

STRONGLY  AGREE  (SA) 

AGREE  (A) 

UNDECIDED  (U) 

I 

DISAGREE  (D) 

STRONGLY  DISAGREE  (SD) 

Work  rapidly,  please,  and  circle  only  one  response  for  each 

statement. 

1.  It  is  vital  to  his  effectiveness  that  a 

teacher  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge 

of  his  subject  matter.  SA  A  U  D 


SD 


\ 
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2.  Teachers  should  be  evaluated  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to 
communicate  knowledge 

3.  Persons  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in 
Newfoundland  even  if  their  total  education 
is  less  than  that  required  for  a  B.Ed. 

lu  Persons  who  do  not  meet  the  present 

Newfoundland  certification  requirements 
should  be  allowed  to  teach  because  of  the 
teacher  shortage, 

A  teacher’s  practice  should  be  based 
primarily  on  his  acquaintance  with 
educational  literature  and  research. 

6.  Knowledge  of  educational  theory  is  vital 
for  effective  teaching. 

7.  The  teaching  field  should  extend  its 
body  of  knowledge  through  research. 

8.  The  preparation  of  a  teacher  requires 
study  of  the  methods  of  teaching. 

9.  Teachers  possessing  permanent  teaching 
certificates  do  not  need  in-service 
training. 

10.  All  instructional  activities  in  a  school 
must  be  either  provided  by  or  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  certificated 
teacher. 

11.  Teachers  should  not  be  expected  to  give 
after-hours  instruction  to  pupils  who  are 
not  doing  well  in  their  school  work. 

12.  I  would  rather  teach  than  do  anything  else 
for  a  living. 

13.  Because  of  what  I  am  able  to  do  for  society, 
I  would  continue  to  teach  even  if  I  could 
earn  more  money  at  another  vocation. 

lU.  A  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  working  lifetime  to  the 
occupation  of  teaching. 

l£.  A  teacher  should  encourage  as  many  of  his 
students  as  possible  to  enter  teaching  as 
a  vocation 

« 


3» 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 
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16.  A  teacher  should  promote  what  he  deems 
to  be  needed  social  change  through  his 
contact  with  students  in  schools. 

17.  Teaching  provides  a  service  essential 
to  the  survival  of  society. 

18.  Teachers  suspended  by  their  school  board 
because  of  disagreement  over  salary  or 
working  conditions  should  attempt  to  give 
instruction  to  pupils  writing  Departmental 
Examinations. 

19.  A  teacher's  service  to  pupils  should  continue 
even  when  teachers  are  on  strike  over  salary 
or  working  conditions. 

20.  The  first  concern  of  a  teacher  should  be 
service  to  students. 


SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 


21.  Membership  in  the  Newfoundland  Teachers' 
Association  should  be  more  important  to 
teachers  than  membership  in  most  other 
organizations  to  which  they  belong. 

22.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  a  real  integral 
part  of  the  provincial  teachers' 
association. 

23.  If  I  had  the  choice  I  would  not  belong  to 
the  Newfoundland  Teachers*  Association  at 
the  provincial  level. 

2lw  Only  the  N.T.A.  should  speak  for  all  teachers 
on  professional  matters. 

25.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  Newfoundland 
Teachers'  Association,  at  the  provincial  level, 
and  some  other  provincial  authority  or  agency, 
the  teacher  owes  his  prime  loyalty  to  the 

N.T.A. 

26.  The  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association  is 
the  best  body  to  oversee  the  enforcement 
of  a  code  of  ethics  for  teachers. 

27.  The  provincial  teachers'  association  should 
be  the  body  which  certificates  and  decertif¬ 
icates  teachers. 

28.  The  Newfoundland  Teachers'  Association  should 
have  the  right  to  rule  on  the  admission  of 

a  teacher  into  the  profession. 


SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 

SA  A  U  D 


SD 

SD 


SD 


SD 

SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 

SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


SD 


\ 
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29.  Teacher  organizations  should  advise  on  all 
matters  of  federal,  provincial  and  local 
education  finance. 

30.  The  Newfoundland  Teachers’  Association  should 
have  the  right  to  share  in  the  decisions 
affecting  the  nature  of  the  program  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

31.  Teachers  should  try  to  live  up  to  what  they 
think  are  the  standards  of  the  profession 
even  if  the  administration  or  the  community 
does  not  seem  to  respect  these  same  standards. 

32.  The  degree  of  respect  that  it  commands  from 
other  teachers  around  the  province  is  not  a 
major  criterion  of  a  good  school. 

33.  Teachers  should  subscribe  to  and  read  the 
major  professional  journals. 

3h»  A  teacher  should  not  try  to  put  what  he 
believes  to  be  standards  and  ideals  of 
good  teaching  into  practice  if  the 
procedures  of  the  school  prohibit  them. 

35 •  A  teacher  should  be  a  member  of  at  least  one 
specialist  council  and  should  take  an  active 
part  in  it. 

36.  A  teacher  should  not  give  more  consideration 
to  the  views  of  other  teachers  than  to  those 
of  the  public. 

37.  The  preparation  of  a  teacher  for  initial 
certification  requires  instruction  in  ethics 
and  standards  of  acceptable  conduct. 

38.  The  mental  and  physical  health  of  prospective 
teachers  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
screening  applicants  for  admittance  into  the 
Faculty  of  Education. 

39.  Secondary  teachers  should  be  paid  more  than 
elementary  teachers  assuming  equivalent 
education  and  experience. 

hO.  A  teacher  should  be  given  full  credit  for 

past  teaching  experience  when  applying  for  a 
new  teaching  position. 

ill.  Unless  a  teacher  is  satisfied  that  it  is  best 
for  the  student,  a  teacher  should  not  do 
anything  which  someone  else  tells  him  to  do. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  .  A  U  D  SD 
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1|2.  A  teacher  should  not  do  anything  that  may 
jeopardize  the  interests  of  his  students, 
regardless  of  who  gives  the  directive  or 

what  school  rules  state,  SA  A  U  D  SD 


U3.  Small  matters  should  not  have  to  he  referred 
to  someone  higher  up  for  a  final  answer, 

Uh.  The  ultimate  authority  over  the  major 

educational  decisions  should  be  exercised 
by  qualified  teachers. 

Decisions  concerning  textbooks,  references, 
and  courses  of  study  should  be  made  by 
teachers  or  groups  of  teachers  and  not  by 
the  Department  of  Education. 

U6.  Teachers  should  not  be  any  more  concerned 

than  they  are  at  present  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  schools'  program  for  all  students. 

i;7.  The  choice  of  techniques  and  processes 

whereby  the  aims  of  education  are  realized 
in  the  school  is  the  responsibility  of 
teachers. 

U8.  The  Department  of  Education  should  retain 
the  right  to  set  examinations  (e.g. ,  grade 
eleven  provincial  examinations). 

U9.  Classroom  teachers  should  have  the  final 
decision  regarding  the  use  of  educational 
television  programs  in  classrooms. 

50.  Teachers  should  have  the  final  decision 
regarding  the  content  of  programs  for 
students. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 
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Department  of  Educational  Administration 
University  of  Alberta 
February  2k ,  1969 • 


Dear  Colleague, 

Please  accept  my  apologies  for  this  imposition^ upon-  your 
valuable  time  without  prior  introduction.  However,  the  prohibitive 
costs  of  gathering  data  from  great  distance  has  necessarily  prevented 
my  writing  to  you  previously. 

I  am  a  Newfoundland  resident  studying  for  a  Master's 
degree  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  I  am  now  in  the  process  of 
collecting  data  for  my  thesis.  In  my  thesis  research  I  am  attempting 
to  identify  the  professional  orientation  of  principals  in  St.  John's 
as  related  to  selected  background  variables  and  teacher  descriptions. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  your  superintendent,  and  have 
obtained  his  permission  to  poll  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  your 
denomination  in  the  St.  John's  area. 

To  obtain  information  for  the  study  I  have  enclosed 
a  questionnaire  which  I  am  asking  you  to  complete.  The  questionnaire 
should  take  no  more  than  ten  minutes  of  your  time.  Please  return  it 
in  the  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  The  questionnaire  is  coded 
for  group  analysis  only,  and  complete  confidence  is  guaranteed.  The 
directions  are  printed  on  the  questionnaire  itself.  I  hope  to 
begin  data  analysis  by  the  end  of  March,  and  so  an  early  return  would 
be  appreciated. 

The  success  of  this  study  depends  largely  upon  your 
assistance.  I  have  offered  to  send  the  results  of  the  study  to 
your  school,  and  these  should  be  available  to  you  in  September  or 
October. 


remain. 


Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  your  cooperation,  I 


Sincerely  yours, 


'T 

, 


. 


' 

. 

-  ' 
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Code  No. 

TEACHER  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  Ages  _ 

2.  Sex:  Male:  _ ;  Female:  _ 

3.  Total  years  of  teaching  experience  including  present  years  _ _ 

4.  Total  number  of  schools  in  which  you  have  held  full-time  positions 

including  present  school;  _ 

5>.  Major  subject  (or  grade)  which  you  teach  at  present  time:  _____ 

6.  Are  you  now  teaching  the  subject  in  which  you  have  the  most  academic 
preparation? 

Yes  _ ;  No:  _ 

7.  Name  the  teaching  subject  in  which  you  have  the  most  academic  preparation: 


8.  Number  of  courses  (undergraduate  and  graduate)  in  above  subject 

(please  approximate  if  you  are  not  certain):  _ _ 

9.  Number  of  courses  in  Education  (approximate  if  you  are  not  certain): 


10.  Name  the  institution  in  which  you  received  your  training.  If  more  than  one 
institution*  name  the  one  in  which  you  received  the  largest  part  of  it: 


Total  years  of  trainings  _ . 

11.  List  your  own  preference  for  grade  level  you  would  prefer  to  teach: 

(CIRCLE  ONE):  1.  elementary;  2.  junior  high;  3.  senior  high; 

4.  university. 

12.  Would  you  prefer  to  teach  all  or  most  subjects  in  one  grade*  or  concentrate 
on  a  single  subject  field?  (CIRCLE  ONE) 

1.  grade;  2.  subject. 

13.  In  your  future  professional  work*  would  you  prefer  to  spend  the  greater 
amount  of  your  time  in  teaching  or  administration? 

(CIRCLE  ONE)  1.  teaching;  2.  administration 

14.  Have  you  changed  from  another  vocation  to  teaching: 

Yes:  _ ;  No:  _ _ 

If  yes*  from  which  vocation?  _ 

15.  Name  the  teaching  certificate  you  now  hold:  _ _ _ 

16.  How  many  years  (including  this  year)  have  you  been  employed  in  this 
school? 
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2. 


TEACHER  SATISFACTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


(1)  Please  check  the  one  statement  below  which  best  indicates  your  satisfaction 
with  your  present  teaching  position  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

_ _  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  satisfactory  teaching  situation. 

_____  This  teaching  situation  is  one  of  the  best  that  I  know  of. 

_____  I  consider  this  among  the  better  teaching  situations. 

_____  This  teaching  situation  is  better  than  average. 

_____  This  teaching  situation  is  only  slightly  better  than  average. 

_ _  I  consider  this  among  the  poorer  teaching  situations. 

(2)  Please  check  the  one  statement  below  which  best  indicates  your  satisfaction 
with  the  social  relationships  among  the  teachers  in  this  school. 

______  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  group  with  better  social  relationships. 

____  Social  relationships  among  the  teachers  are  unusually  good. 

_ _  The  group  has  better  than  average  social  relationships. 

_ _ _  Social  relationships  are  probably  slightly  above  average. 

_  This  group  is  about  normal  for  teachers  in  social  relationships. 

_____  It  would  be  much  more  pleasant  if  the  social  relationships  were  better. 

(3)  To  what  extent  are  you  satisfied  with  the  educational  policies  followed  in  your 
school  as  compared  to  policies  that  you  feel  to  be  most  desirable  educationally? 
(CHECK  ONE) 

_____  The  educational  policies  followed  here  are  the  best  that  I  can  imagine. 

_____  The  educational  policies  followed  here  are  unusually  good. 

_____  In  general  the  educational  policies  followed  here  are  very  good. 

_____  The  educational  policies  followed  here  are  good  in  general  but  a  few  should 
be  improved. 

_____  Some  of  the  educational  policies  followed  here  are  undesirable  although 
many  are  satisfactory. 

____  I  consider  many  of  the  educational  policies  here  to  be  undesirable. 

(U)  What  would  probably  be  your  reaction  if  you  were  offered  a  non- teaching 

position  at  an  increase  in  salary  of  $1000.00  per  school  year?  Assume  that 
the  position  being  offered  is  one  in  which  you  would  use  your  academic  training 
and  that,  in  general,  your  abilities  would  be  well  suited  to  the  job. 

(CHECK  ONE) 

_____  I  would  take  the  job. 

_____  I  would  seriously  consider  it  and  might  well  decide  to  take  it. 

_____  I  would  consider  it  but  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  would  decide  to 
take  it. 

_____  I  would  consider  it  but  I  would  be  unfavorably  inclined  from  the 
outset. 

_  I  would  not  even  make  further  inquiry  about  the  job. 
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(5)  How  plentiful  do  you  feel  employment  opportunities  are  in  non- teaching 
positions  for  persons  of  your  sex  with  your  particular  subject-matter 
training?  Consider  only  non- teaching  jobs  with  salaries  about  the  same  as, 
or  better  than,  teaching  jobs.  (CHECK  ONE) 

_  There  are  so  many  opportunities  of  this  type  in  my  field  that  those 

teachers  who  are  attracted  have  a  wide  choice. 

_  There  are  enough  opportunities  that  a  teacher  in  my  field  has  little 

difficulty  finding  one. 

_  There  are  enough  opportunities  that  one  may  be  found  in  a  reasonable 

length  of  time. 

_  There  are  few  such  opportunities  for  teachers  in  my  field. 

_  Opportunities  of  this  type  are  very  scarce  for  teachers  in  my  field. 

(6)  In  what  manner  does  the  administration  in  your  school  react  when  teachers 
express  criticisms  of  the  school's  educational  policies  in  faculty 
meetings?  (CHECK  ONE) 

_  The  administration  urges  teachers  to  express  such  criticisms  and  warmly 

receives  them. 

_  The  administration  encourages  criticisms  and  receives  them  in  a  fair 

manner. 

_  Criticisms  are  accepted  by  the  administration  without  prejudice  to  the 

teacher. 

_  Criticisms  are  listened  to  by  the  administration  but  sometimes  in  a 

rather  cool  manner. 

_  Criticisms  are  sometimes  listened  to  by  the  administration  but  not 

very  graciously. 

_  The  administration  does  not  like  criticisms  to  be  expressed  and 

disregards  them  when  they  are  made. 
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TEACHER  DESCRIPTION  OF  BEHAVIOR  AND  ATTITUDES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 


Instructions:  Please  indicate  your  assessment  of  the  principal  on  the 
various  dimensions  listed  below  by  circling  the  appropriate  responses. 


Code:  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
VERY  GOOD 
GOOD 
FAIR 
POOR 


Job  Knowledge:  extent  of  theoretical  knowledge 
and  practical  know-how  as  related  to  the  job  as 
principal. 


Judgment:  ability  to  obtain  and  analyze  facts 
and  apply  sound  judgment. 


Organizing  Ability:  effectiveness  in  planning  own 
work  and  that  of  the  teachers. 


E 

1 

1 

1 


Attitude:  enthusiasm  shown  ,for  the  job;  loyalty  to 


the  objectives  of  education;  ability  to  accept 

criticism  and  willingness  to  change  his  mind 

after  deliberation.  1 

Dependability :  reliability  in  carrying  out 
assignments  conscientiously  and  with 

effectiveness;  meets  his  commitments.  1 

Creativity:  ability  to  apply  imagination  to 

job,  to  develop  new  plans,  introduce  new 

educational  techniques  and  programs,  etc.  1 

Dealing  with  People:  ability  to  get  along  with 

others;  tact,  diplomacy;  ability  to  command 

and  influence  people.  1 

Delegation:  ability  to  assign  work  to  others 
and  to  coordinate  others  through  distribution 
of  workload  and  responsibility.  1 

Leadership:  ability  to  stimulate  teachers  to 

perform  their  jobs  effectively.  1 

Personal  Efficiency:  speed  and  effectiveness  in 
carrying  out  duties  not  assigned  to  subordinates.  1 


VG  G 

2  3 

2  3 

2  3 


2  3 

2  3 

2  3 

2  3 


2  3 

2  3 

2  3 


4. 


F  P 

4  5 

4  5 

4  5 


4  5 

4  5 

4  5 

4  5 

4  5 

4  5 

4  5 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH;  YOUR  ASSISTANCE  IS  SINCERELY  APPRECIATED 


rfJJw  gn 
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Dept,  of  Educational  Administration 
General  Services  Bldg.  (Em.  855) 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton  7,  Alberta 
January  27,  19^9 


Dear 


I  am  a  Newfoundland  resident  studying  for  a  Master's 
degree  in  Educational  Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  in  connection  with  my  thesis. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a,  preliminary  draft  of  the 
instrument  developed  for  use  in  the  proposed  study.  I  am  sending 
it  for  your  examination  and  to  aid  in  your  judging  the  merits  of 
my  request. 

Firstly,  1  am  writing  to  request  your  permission  to 

conduct  the  study  in  the  _  schools  of  the  St.  John's 

metropolitan  area.  Basically,  the  study  will  examine  the  professional 
orientation  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  the  above  mentioned 
area  as  related  to  personal  background  variables  and  teacher 
satisfaction.  I  plan  to  distribute  the  teacher  questionnaire  to 
a  selected  sample  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  enclosed  instrument,  if  there  are 
any  criticisms  or  suggestions  you  would  care  to  make  regarding 
it,  or  the  proposed  study  in  general,  they  would  be  most  welcomed. 

In  order  to  develop  a.  mailing  list  for  this  study,  I 

need  a  listing  of  the  _____  _  _ _ schools  in  the  St.  John's 

metropolitan  ares,,  their  addresses,  the  name  of  each  principal,  and 
the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  each  school.  If  this 
information  can  be  made  available  to  me,  it  would  be  grea,tly 
appreciated. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  the  results  of  the  study, 

I  will  be  honored  to  supply  them,  and  will  personally  guarantee 
this  materia,!  at  the  conclusion  of  the  study.  I  plan  to  begin 
collecting  data  in  February,  and  the  results  should  be  compiled 
in  thesis  form  by  August  of  this  year. 

With  sincere  appreciation  for  your  kind  assistance,  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 


(Sgd.) 


Kevin 


Veitch 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  LABRADOR 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


ST.  JOHN’S 


February  3,  1969* 


Mr.  Kevin  E.  Veitch, 

Dept,  of  Educational  Administration, 

General  Services  Bldg.  (Rm.  $55) 

University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Veitch: 

I  have  discussed  your  proposition  with  the 
Chairman  of  our  Salvation  Army  School  Board  and 
he  has  given  permission  for  our  teachers  to  take 
part  in  your  project  if  they  so  desire.  I  am 
therefore  enclosing  a  listing  of  the  Salvation 
Army  schools  in  the  St.  John’s  area,  their 
addresses,  the  name  of  each  principal  and  the 
teachers  employed  in  each  school. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  results 
of  your  study. 


Superintendent  of  Education,  S.A. 


WCW/m m 

Enc . 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  LABRADOR 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


ST.  JOHN’S 
February  10,  1969 


Mr.  Levin  E.  Veitch 

Department-  of  Educational  Administration 
General  Services  Bldg.  (Rm.  855) 

University  of  Alberta 

Dear  Mr*  Veitch: 

I  regret  not  having  been  in  a  position  to  answer  your 
letter  of  January  27th  until  today. 

I  have  rather  hastily,  I  confess,  read  the  ^instrument " 
developed  for  your  examination  of  competency  in  the  field  of  school 
administration.  From  where  I  sit  it  appears  good.  I  wish  you 
every  success. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  schools  with  teachers  under  the 
R.  C.  School  Board  of  St.  Jofan*s. 

If  there  is  further  information  that  you  need,  do  not 
hesitate  to  write. 

With  continuing  good  wishes, 


FAR/ cm 


I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 


-  // 

F.  R.  KENNEDY,  ^ 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


y 
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P.  O.  BOX  4124 

ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Chairman:  T.  ALEX  HICKMAN,  Q.C. 
Vice  Chairman:  W.  T.  KEEPING 
Secretary  Manager:  CYRIL  A.  ASH 


February  11th,  1969. 


Mr.  Kevin  E.  Veitch, 

Department  of  Educational  Administration, 

General  Services  Building,  Room  855, 

University  of  Alberta, 

EDMONTON,  Albeeta. 

Dear  Mr.  Veitch, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  27th,  1969. 

On  behalf  of  the  St.  John's  United  Church  School  Board  I 
am  pleased  to  grant  your  request  for  permission  to  conduct  a  study 
in  the  United  Church  schools  of  the  St.  John's  metropolitan  area. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  schools  operated  by  the 
St.  John's  United  Church  Schools  Board  with  the  name  of  the 
principal  of  each. 

You  will  also  please  find  appended  a  list  of  the  staffs 
of  the  various  schools. 

With  best  wishes. 


Yours  truly, 

G.B.  March, 

Director  of  Education, 

St.  John's  United  Church  Schools. 


GBM/ cw 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  LABRADOR 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


ST.  JOHN’S 


February  L,  19&9 


Mr.  Kevin  E.  Veitch, 

Dept,  of  Educational  Administration, 
General  Services  Elds;. ,  (Em.  859)  j 
University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Veitch: 


As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  quite  alright  for  you  to 


gather  information  from  the  Anglican  schools  in  St.  John's  for 
your  study  on  principals  and  teachers.  However,  the  St.  John's 
school  system  has  a  Director  of  Education  whom  you  should  contact. 
He  is  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  whose  office  is  at  Bishop's  College, 

Penney  we  11  Road. 


I  have  glanced  through  the  questionnaire  very  quickly. 


There  are  no  comments  cr  suggestions  that  I  want  to  make,  perhaps 
because  I  don't  have  time  to  study  it  carefully. 


I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  our  schools,  with  the  St.  John's 


schools  listed  on  page  five.  I  have  written  the  names  of  the 
principals  to  the  left  of  each  school.  We  do  not  have  a  list  of 
the  teachers  and  it  would  take  us  a  little  while  to  get  it.  In 
view  of  this  I  would  suggest  that  you  contact  each  principal  and 
get  the  names  of  his  staff  members  from  him.  This  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  quickest  and  simplest  way  to  do  it.  If  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  getting  information  from  any  of  the  principals,  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Grant  will  be  able  to  help-  you. 


I  trust  that  the  teachers  in  St.  John's  will  cooperate 


and  that  you  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  required 
information  for  your  study. 


Yours  truly, 


Superintendent  of*  Education  (Ang. ) 


l 
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3  KENMOUNT  ROAD,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NFLD. 
PHONE  726-3223  (AREA  CODE  709) 


N  ew  f  o  u  n  d  i  a  n  d 


Teachers'  Association 


February  3,  1969. 


Mr.  Kevin  E.  Veitch, 

Dept,  of  Educational  Administration, 

General  Services  Bldg.  (Rm.  855), 

University  of  Alberta, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mr.  Veitch: 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  you  in 
Edmonton  the  other  day  and  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your 
request  concerning  your  proposed  thesis  and  the  questionnaire 
relating  to  it. 

I  have  made  a  few  notes  on  the  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
which  you  may  deal  with  as  you  see  fit.  I  think  the  study  is 
well  worthwhile.  We  at  the  Association  will  certainly  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  look  at  any  findings  you  may  arrive  at. 

Enclosed  also  is  a  list  of  the  addresses  of  the  principals 
of  the  St.  John’s  schools  as  requested  in  your  letter.  You 
will  have  to  contact  the  principals  to  obtain  staff  lists  from 
them. 


Best  of  luck  in  your  work. 


SGMcC/hr 


, 

, 

• 

. 

■ 
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Dept,  of  Educational  Administration 
General  Services  Bldg.  (Rm.  855) 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton  7j  Alberta 
March  24,  19^9 


Bear 


Again  I  apologize  for  this  imposition  on  your  time. 

I  am  writing  in  connection  with  the  questionnaires  I  mailed  to 
you  earlier  in  the  month.  If  you  have  distributed  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  your  staff  and  returned  yours,  thank  you  for  the 
assistance . 

I  am  also  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible  for  you 
to  remind  your  staff  (at  a  staff  meeting,  a  notice  in  the  staff 
room,  etc...)  about  the  urgent  need  I  have  of  receiving  all  the 
questionnaires  ,1  sent.  I  realize  I  should  normally  contact 
each  teacher  personally  about  returning  the  questionnaires. 

However,  to  be  quite  f ramie  with  you,  the  cost  of  mailing  letters 
to  each  of  1000  teachers  in  my  sample  is  prohibitive  as  well  as 
extremely  time  consuming.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  unable  to 
contact  the  teachers  individually. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you  the  fact  that 
the  questionnaires  mailed  to  the  principals  form  the  core  of 
my  study,  and  are  by  fan  the  most  significant  part  of  the  research. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  asking  that  you  make  a.  special  effort 
to  return  your  questionnaire.  I  realize  your  time  is  valuable, 
end  I  have  attempted  to  keep  the  completion  time  to  fifteen 
minutes. 


1  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
gratuitous  assistance.  It  is  much  appreciated,  and  without  it, 
my  research  would  not  be  possible. 


Respectfully  yours, 


(Sgd.)  Kevin  E.  Veitch 


' 
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FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  TWENTY  ITEMS  ADDER  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL 


ROLE  ORIENTATION  SCALE  ON  SIX  FACTORS 


PROS  Sub-scales 


Item  < 

Communal it 

ies  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

.  696 

,  .  665 

.  .206 

.414 

.148 

-.071 

-.116 

8 

•  743 

.832 

-.176 

.027 

.135 

-.002 

-.034 

9 

.622 

•  454 

-.075 

-.198 

~.  101 

.  57 1 

.186 

10 

•  463 

•  439 

.032 

.302 

-.344 

-.171 

-.172 

17 

.720 

.116 

.329 

eg 

eg 

IT- 

• 

-.081 

.028 

-.266 

18 

.815 

101 

.055 

.112 

.  0  66 

.838 

-.288 

19 

.591 

-.081 

.187 

-.073 

.120 

.694 

.221 

20 

•  572 

•  736 

.004 

-.033 

-.097 

-.075 

.117 

27 

.859 

.043 

.896 

.054 

.121 

.055 

.183 

28 

.782 

.002 

.870 

.022 

.123 

.095 

.026 

29 

.576 

.401 

.311 

.122 

.429 

.290 

.190 

30 

.650 

.620 

.438 

-.124 

.  1  28 

.207 

.012 

37 

•  774 

-.106 

-.032 

.709 

.002 

.157 

.484 

38 

.611 

.10S 

-.239 

.631 

.263 

-.223 

.159 

39 

•749 

.196 

.125 

-.310 

.002 

.042 

.773 

40 

•479 

-.063 

•  179 

.032 

.162 

.063 

.642 

47 

•  474 

.025 

.165 

-.067 

.414 

.207 

-.477 

48 

.250 

•  174 

.025 

.058 

•  444 

.138 

-.007 

49 

.502 

-.042 

.251 

-.202 

•595 

-.200 

.052 

90 

.692 

-.  100 

.020 

.183 

.802 

.016 

.041 

Percent 

of  Common 

Variance 

100.000 

21.859 

17-997 

15.519 

15-012 

14.828 

14.785 

Percent 

of  Total 

Variance 

63. 102 

13.793 

11.356 

9-793 

9.473 

9.357 

9.330 

TABLE  XXX 


FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OI1  TWENTY  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
ROLE  ORIENTATION  SCALE  ON  FIVE  FACTORS 


PROS  Sub-sca.les 


Item 

Communalities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

.696 

.653 

.240 

-.020 

.457 

-.055 

8 

•697 

.821 

.039 

-.137 

.008 

-.060 

9 

.590 

.  468 

-.173 

.124 

-.224 

.525 

10 

.408 

.438 

-.239 

-.123 

.359 

.127 

17 

.677 

.106 

.117 

-.066 

.798 

.104 

18 

.805 

-.097 

.102 

-.223 

.123 

.  848 

19 

.563  > 

-.068 

.118 

.280 

-.091 

.677 

20 

•572 

•  739 

-.093 

.094 

-.020 

-.090 

27 

.  66  0 

.066 

.503 

•  579 

.177 

.188- 

28 

•  544 

.024 

.526 

.429 

.158 

.241 

29 

036 

.398 

•  457 

.286 

.121 

.268 

30 

.618 

.634 

.325 

.198 

-.048 

.262 

37 

.617 

-.122 

-.164 

.423 

.625 

.074 

38 

.505 

.070 

.114 

-.261 

.580 

-.288 

39 

.720 

.213 

-.089 

•  730 

-.365 

-.018 

40 

.422 

-.059 

.080 

.642 

-.025 

.013 

47 

.472 

.020 

.527 

-.364 

-.019 

.249 

48 

.179 

.162 

.378 

-.020 

.029 

.094 

49 

.496 

-.048 

.631 

.130 

-.199 

-.200 

50 

•  471 

-.127 

.  660 

.008 

.125 

-.062 

Percent 

of  common  variance 

100.000 

24.529 

20.843 

19.321 

18.123 

17.185 

Percent  of  total  variance 

56.244  13.796  11.723  IO.867  10.193 


9.665 


TABLE  XXXI 


FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  THIRTY  ITEMS  APPEARING  ON  THE  ORIGINAL 
PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  ORIENTATION  SCALE  ON  FIVE  FACTORS 


PROS 

Sub-sea 

.les 

Item 

Communalities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

.285 

.310 

-.274 

-.050 

-.053 

-.350 

2 

.448 

.420 

.216 

-.170 

.012 

•  443 

3 

.357 

.048 

.119 

.105 

-.441 

•  332 

4 

.417 

-.072 

-.184 

-.040 

.572 

-.050 

5 

•  304 

.167 

-.038 

.317 

-.195 

•  369 

6 

•  341 

-.006 

-.009 

.183 

.470 

.294 

11 

.  606 

-.078 

.088 

-.159 

-.001 

-.753 

12 

.677 

.807 

.097 

.040 

-.044 

.113 

13 

.810 

.879 

-.091 

-.007 

-.036 

.167 

14 

.644 

•  797 

-.052 

.052 

-.037 

-.031 

15 

.  46O 

•  254 

.180 

-.514 

.313 

.033 

16 

.635 

.552 

.162 

.213 

.285 

-.421 

21 

•  563 

.276 

.634 

.035 

-.095 

.271 

22 

•  574 

-.094 

.674 

-.053 

-.240 

-.223 

23 

.221 

-.029 

.450 

.022 

.024 

-.125 

24 

.482 

-.010 

.602 

-.075 

.329 

.070 

25 

.564 

.172 

.679 

.210 

.070 

.156 

26 

.670 

-.096 

.  689 

-.003 

-.155 

•  430 

31 

.  268 

•175 

.039 

.257 

.380 

-.160 

32 

•197 

.227 

-.164 

-.310 

.125 

-.086 

33 

.  568 

.322 

.331 

.383 

.297 

•  347 

34 

.480 

-.176 

•  554 

.  266 

-.199 

-.180 

35 

.632 

.113 

.084 

-.195 

.758 

-.006 

36 

.305 

-.024 

-.031 

.129 

.352 

-.404 

41 

.382 

-.041 

-.096 

•  553 

.244 

.079 

42 

•  435 

-.352 

.049 

•  433 

.274 

.230 

43 

.548 

.170 

.077 

.706 

.006 

.125 

44 

.247 

-.090 

-.029 

.083 

.479 

-.038 

45 

•  539 

.091 

.301 

.640 

.139 

-.107 

•  593  

.148 

.110 

.574 

-.128 

-.462 

Percent 

of  common  variance 

100.000 

23.053 

22.785 

19.240 

17.942 

16.979 

Percent 

of  total  variance 

47.513 

10.953 

10.826 

9.142 

8.525 

8.076 

162 


TABLE  mil 


MEAN  SINGLE  SUB-SCALE  AND  TOTAL  PROFESSIONAL 
SCORE'S  OF  PRINCIPALS  IN  THE'  SAMPLE 


Principal 1 

I.D. 

nuraLer 

Professional 

Role  Orientation  Sub-scales 

Total 

PROS 

'  s  Knowledge 

Service 

Core¬ 

organization 

Colleague- 

profession 

Student- 

autonomy 

1 

33 

29 

32 

34 

30 

158 

2 

36 

42 

37 

38 

35 

188 

3 

35 

35 

43 

42 

45 

200 

4 

31 

31 

36 

43 

43 

I84 

5 

37 

35 

29 

41 

38 

180 

6 

32 

39 

36 

40 

39 

186 

7 

44 

31 

35 

41 

33 

I84 

8 

37 

36 

37 

33 

29 

172 

9 

33' 

37 

43 

43 

35 

191 

10  ■ 

35 

35 

34 

34 

28 

1 66 

ii 

35 

35 

33 

38 

32 

173 

12 

40 

39 

35 

40 

36 

190 

13 

36 

43 

33 

42 

28 

182 

14 

32 

27 

31 

36 

34 

160 

15 

35 

37 

38 

41 

41 

192 

16 

35 

39 

43 

41 

35 

193 

17 

33 

32 

37 

40 

33 

175 

18 

40 

27 

30 

40 

35 

172 

19 

41 

44 

36 

39 

40 

200 

20 

36 

46 

39 

42 

38 

201 

21 

40 

40 

28 

39 

39 

186 

22 

38 

38 

37 

38 

36 

187 

23 

42 

41 

44 

40 

39 

206 

24 

40 

43 

32 

44 

41 

200 

25 

42 

42 

35 

41 

32 

192 

26 

33 

28 

25 

38 

33 

157 

27 

40 

40 

36 

34 

37 

187 

28 

39 

37 

39 

37 

36 

188 

29 

39 

28 

45 

46 

40 

198 

30 

41 

36 

44 

40 

37 

198 

31 

31 

39 

37 

37 

33 

177 

32 

39 

30 

38 

33 

37 

177 

33 

37 

37 

47 

38 

42 

201 

34 

•  31 

34 

23 

36 

34 

158 

35 

34 

37 

40 

40 

38 

189 

36 

37 

36 

38 

39 

35 

185 

37 

36 

33 

36 

39 

39 

183 

I 
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